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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Iw a recent conversation with the editor of one 
of our best western agricultural papers, he alluded 
to some articles he had written showing, from a 
number of analyses of new soil and of soil which 
had been under cultivation for some years, that 
our present system of tillage is radically defective— 
that it is rapidly exhausting the soil of its elements 
of fertility. We endeavored to demonstrate to him 
the impossibility of proving anything of the kind 
by analysis, ‘“‘ Well,” he replied, “even if what 
you say is true, I thought, and still think, that the 
analyses I have quoted afforded a good text from 
which to preach a sermon on the miserable system 
of cultivation too generally practiced. Whether 
tre or not, if the publication of such statements 
as those made by Dr. —— will induce our farmers 
to cultivate their land better, much good will be 
done.” 

Such views as these, appear to be entertained by 
many of our most popular agricultural writers. 
The orators at our State and County Fairs, the 
worthy Secretaries and Presidents of our Agricul- 
tural Societies, learned Professors, and dignified 
Presidents of our prospective Agricultural Colleges, 
one and all, seem to deem it necessary, in urging 
the advantages of an improved system of cultiva- 
tion, to prove that under the present mode of till- 
age our soils are rapidly becoming exhausted of 
their elements of fertility. From Maine to Min- 
nesota, from Canada to California, there is one 
continuous whine on this subject, and the last mail 
brings back a faint echo from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The Mark Lane Express, the ablest and 
most influential agricultural] journal in England, in 
a review of the “ Fourth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture,” alludes to this subject as follows: 

“Tt has been said that a sterile soil is usually 
better cultivated than a fertile one; and that the 
principal reason why England exhibits features in 

ing almost equal to gardening, is that the soil, 
generally speaking, is so inferior that it awakens all 
the energy of the cultivator to raise a remunerating 





produce. This rule, however, does not hold good 
in New England or Massachusetts. There the soil 
is certainly inferior in quality to most of the States; 
notwithstanding which, the scourging system has 
been at work there to such a degree as to extort the 
following statement from a speaker at the Massachu- 
setts Ag. Society’s meeting: ‘One thing is certain, 
that under the influence of practical farming, as it 
is called, the land of New England has notoriously 
deteriorated to such an extent, that it is estimated 
that at least a thousand millions of dollars (£200,- 
000,000 sterling) would be required to repair the 
effects of a wasteful and exhausting system of cul- 
tivation.’ 

* Again, in the report of the committee on farms 
of the Essex (N. E.) Agricultural Society, it is 
stated that notwithstanding premiums are offered 
of fifty dollars for the best-managed farms, only 
two competitors presented themselves, and one of 
these afterwards withdrew. Similar admissions 
are made by the committees for: other societies. 
But a more striking proof of the hostility of the 
farmers generally to improvements, is the fact, that 
when a comparatively small sum was required to 
conduct a farm for experimental objects by the 
State, it was refused by the House of Representa- 
tives, although the tax individually would have 
been of the most homeopathic amount. 

“ Now, when we consider that New England* is 
the foremost State of the Union in the encourage- 
ment of agriculture by the authorities; and that, 
notwithstanding this, the produce of wheat has 
decreased in forty years 50 per cent. per acre, oats 
40 per cent., Indian corn fo per cent., sheep 70 
per cent., &c., &c.; we may conclude that in the 
other States the same process of deterioration is 
going on; and that the accession of new land to 
the cultivation of cereal crops does not more than 
compensate for the falling off of production en the 
old land, and the increased consumption consequent 
on the increase of the population. We know from 
universal admission that in the State of Virginia 
the drastic character of the tobacco cultivation, as 
conducted there, has reduced that fertile soil to 
such hopeless sterility that a large portion of it is 
ho longer cultivated. * * * It is also admitted 
that not only in all the old States, but even in those 
new ones that have been cultivated the past twenty 
years, the same process has produced the same 
effect; and after a few years the yield of corn, 
wheat, oats, &c., falls off; no manure, generally 





* We suppose our contemporary means Massachusetts. 
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speaking, being applied to make good the waste of 
materials,” 

What is termed the “scourging system,” is taking 
from the land all the crops which shallow plowing 
and imperfect tillage will enable it to produce with- 
out the aid of manure. And it is said that “at 
least a thousand million of dollars ($1,000,000,000) 
would be required to repair the effects of this 
wasteful and exhausting system of cultivation.” 
The estimate is based on the commercial value of 
the potash, soda, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, chlorine, and ammonia, which the 
crops and animals sold off the farm have abstracted 
from the soil. Now, the amount of these sub- 
stances contained in an acre of government land, 
which sells for $1.25, would be worth, according to 
such an estimate, at least $2,000; and it is just as 
absurd to say that the soil of Massachusetts has 
been impoverished to the tune of a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, as it would be to say that each acre 
was originally worth $2,000. 

If shallow plowing and imperfect tillage—if “a 
wasteful and exhausting system of cultivation” — 
have removed a thousand millions of dollars worth 
of the elements of crops from the soil of Massachu- 
setts, deeper plowing and better tillage, by inereas- 
ing the yield of produce, would have removed a 
much greater quantity. By underdraining, by 
thorough tillage, by a judicious rotation, by the 
use of plaster, and by plowing in clover, many of 
our best farmers have greatly increased the pro- 
ductiveness of their land —they are enabled to sell 
double the amount of produce which the land in its 
undrained and imperfectly tilled condition would 
have produced. They remove frem the soil double 
the quantity of the elements of plants; they im- 
poverish the soil with two-fold rapidity ! 

So far, therefore, from the views advocated by 
these writers serving to stimulate farmers to an 
improved system of cultivation, fully carried out 
they would rather induce one who has any regard 
for future generations to let his land lie in its pres- 
ent undrained and untilled condition; for every 
crop, he removes, according to these views, robs 
the soil of a given quantum of fertility, and the 
greater the crops—the better he farms—the sooner 
will his soil be impoverished ! 

To suppose that all the elements of plants which 
have been removed from the State of Massachu- 
setts must be returned to the soil before it will be 
restored to its original fertility, is ridiculous. It 
might easily be demonstrated that many farms con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of the elements of plants 
to last, under ordinary cultivation, for two thou- 
sand years; and yet oue of these farms may be so 
negligently cultivated for a few years that it will 
cease to produce profitable crops. Now such land 








a 
is not “exhausted.” As we have shown, it stij 
contains more plant-food than it would if it hag 
been better cultivated, and Jarger crops produced, 
The small quantity of available plant-food has been 
removed by “this scourging and exhausting system 
of cultivation,” but the vast fund of inert plant 
food still lies untouched in the soil. Let this so- 
ealled “exhausted” farm pass into the hands of an 
energetic and intelligent cultivator, and he will ing 
few years make it more productive than it had 
ever been before—and this without introducing 
one atom of foreign plant-food upon the farm, 
This statement is strictly in aceordance with sound 
scientific principles, bat it does not rest on them 
alone. This very thing has been done by hundreds 
of our readers. There are few towns in any of the 
older settled States that ean not farnish an example, 

The first flush of fertility of much of the land in 
the older settled States may have been removed; 
but the soil is not “exhausted.” <A better system 
of cultivation may be necessary to obtain as good 
crops as formerly, and we greatly err if the intelli- 
gent land-owners of the United States and Canada 
are incapable of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances. Instead of censuring them, as many of 
our popular writers do, for availing themselves of 
the fertilizing elements accumulated in their new 
land, we think it was wisest and best to convert 
these elements into such crops as would yield the 
greatest profit. The country was new, the farmers 
poor, and the land rich and cheap. Houses and 
barns had to be built, the land fenced, and rail- 
roads and canals constructed. The sturdy, enter- 
prising pioneer, with little eapital but his axe and 
his stalwart arm, clears the primeval forest. He 
tickles the rich earth with a hoe, and it laughs with 
a harvest. Thriving towns, smiling villages, and 
prosperous cities, spring up as if by magic. Rail- 
roads are built, canals dug, and Jakes and rivers are 
covered with floating palaces. Before the stumps 
of the original forest are decayed, churches, school 
houses, academies, and colleges, testify of an en- 
lightened civilization and a material prosperity un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. Shall super- 
ficial thinkers, quibbling writers, and self-satisfied 
lecturers, be allowed to snarl and carp at men who 
have accomplished such glorious results? What if 
they have reduced somewhat the fertility of the 
soil, and made more thorough tillage necessary. 
They dug wealth from the soil, but they did not 
squander it. It has been expended in laying the 
foundation of a mighty empire. 

We are in favor of taxing the soil to its utmost 
capacity, instead of letting the elements of fertility 
lie dormant and unproductive. Nature had mi 
nured our land, and the farmers availed themselves , 
of the opportunity of obtaining good crops at small 
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expense, and were thus enabled to sell at low 
prices. It was wise in them to do so. If, now, the 
Jand needs manure, they must supply it. The soil 
is not exhausted —the manure may be. 

This is the great problem which the farmers of 
the older States have to solve —how they can en- 
rich their land so as to compete with the naturally 
manured new land of the West. They need all the 
light which modern science can afford; all their 
skill and experience will be taxed to the utmost; 
but they will prove equal to the eccasien. They 
have done well; they deserve honor, not censure; 
they will do still better in the future. 


JOHN JOHNSTON’S WHEAT CROP—SALT 
AS A MANURE. 

SvocessFut agricuiture is the main foundation 
of national prosperity. Anything which injures 
the farmer, injures all other classes. “ Will the 
midge continue so destructive as to force farmers 
to abandon wheat culture?” is now the anxious 
question asked by the miller, the merchant, the 
mechanic, and the manufacturer—bankers, brokers, 
forwarders—‘“‘middle men” of every class—all 
feel that their prosperity depends on the ability of 
the farmer to meet this alarming adversary. Many 
intelligent persons advocate the temporary cessation 
of wheat raising, in the hope that the midge may 
pass over. But the experience of farmers in the 
Eastern States indicates that this will be useless— 
the midge is now as injurious there as it was 
twenty-five years ago. The midge can propagate 
itself in other plants. We have found it in barley 
and in couch grass. If we give up wheat culture 
now, we can hardly hope to renew it at a future 
day. No; we must meet “the yellow villain” 
now, or acknowledge ourselves vanquished. We 
have seen fields of wheat, the present season, cut 
for fodder; and it seems almost fool-hardy to con- 
tinue to sow wheat under such circumstances. 
But we must not —will not—succumb. 

The midge is no new thing; it is probably as old 
as wheat itself. Nearly thirty years ago it was as 
destructive in Scotland as it has ever been in the 
worst affected districts of this country. It prevails 
to a greater or less extent in all parts of Great 
Britain. In the London Gardener’s Chronicle for 
1841, Prof. Henstow says: “The wheat midge, 
(Cecidomyia tritici,) millions and millions of which 
infest every wheat field, is hardly known by farm- 
ers to do them any wrong; and yet on an average 
it destroys one-twentieth of a crop, and may possi- 
bly destroy a great deal more.” 

Previous to the introduction of underdraining, 
high manuring, and gvod cultivation, in England, 
mildew, rust, and smut, were much more preva- 
lent, and the midge and other insects more numer- 

















ous and injurious, than at present. Many English 
farmers still living have sold wheat for seven dol- 
lars per bushel; and one man we are acquainted 
with declared, when wheat fell to $3 per bushel, 
that it was “cheap enough to feed the pigs;” and 
yet this man to-day, owing to an improved system 
of culture, realizes more profit from his farm than 
when he obtained $7 per bushel for wheat. Eng- 
lish farmers have been forced into a better system 
of agriculture, and such will be the case in this 
country. At the present time, there is scarcely @ 
plant grown by the farmer or gardener, that is ex- 
empt from the attacks of insects. As a general 
rule, it will be found that the means necessary to 
escape these attacks will be such as promote the 
health, vigor, and productiveness, of the plants. 
This we believe will prove true in regard to the 
wheat midge. It is a Nemesis sent to scourge us 
into good culture. 

But will good culture enable us to escape the 
ravages of the wheat midge? It may not enable 
us to escape entirely, but it will certainly greatly 
mitigate its injuries. It will enable us to raise good 
wheat, at a fair profit. Those farmers who adopt 
the best system of culture are even now affected 
the least; but they suffer more than they would, 
from the fact that the propagation of the midge is 
encouraged by the bad cultivation of those around 
them. Probably there is no farmer in Western 
New York who has his land in a higher state of 
cultivation than Jonn Jonnston, of Seneca county. 
He has thoroughly underdrained every part of his 
farm. He grows great crops of clover, and feeds 
it out in his barn-yards to si.eep and cattle.— 
Though he has raised some years as much as 3,000 
bushels of corn, he has never sold a bushel off the 
farm. He has for many years purchased large 
quantities of oil-cake, which, together with the 
corn, clover, straw, etc. are fed to cattle and 
sheep, thus making a large quantity of rich ma- 
nure. The result is that he has always had good 
crops of wheat, and has made himself rich by farm- 
ing. True, he has suffered somewhat from the 
midge, but nothing in comparison to his neighbors. 
Two years ago, one field of 25 acres produced 8414 
bushels of good Soules wheat, or over 334 bushels 
per acre. The same field is in wheat (Soules) again 
the present season, and we had the pleasure of ex- 
amining it the second week in July. 

To grow wheat every other year, is running the 
land pretty hard, and the crop on a portion of the 
field the present season indicates that the unaided 
soil will not bear such heavy cropping. Eleven 
acres were sown without any manure, and fourteen 
acres were dressed with one barrel of salt (280 Ibs.) 
per acre. Otherwise, the conditions were precisely 
the same,—the same previous crops and tillage, th» 
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same seed, and sown at the same time. The line 
of demarkation between the salted and the unsalted 
portions is very distinct throughout the whole 
length of the field. On the eleven acres without 
salt the crop is an unusually good one for this sea- 
son; there is perhaps straw enough for 30 bushels 
per acre, but it is considerably affected by the midge, 
and will not yield probably more than 20 bushels 
per acre, On the fourteen acres where salt was 
sown, the straw is heavier, stiffer, and brighter, 
and the heads larger, It is, too, some four or jive 
days earlier, and is nearly free from midge. It 
ripened too soon for them. The insects attacked 
it, and we found a few of the larva under the chaff 
on the outside of the grain, but they have done 
very little damage. We agree with Mr. Jonnston 
in estimating the yield at full 30 bushels per acre,— 
probably it will be as great as it was on the same 
land two years ago, or nearly thirty-four bushels 
per acre. 

Mr. Jonnston has used salt occasionally on his 
wheat for twenty years, and always found it to 
promote the growth and early maturity of the 
crop;—he thinks the salted wheat is four or five 
days earlier. He sows the salt at the time of seed- 
ing. This year he intends to sow 400 Ibs. per acre. 
He thinks it would be better to sow it on the fal- 
lows in the early part of summer; —the more inti- 
mately it can be mixed with the soil, the better. 

This fact in regard to the beneficial effect of salt, 
is an exceedingly interesting one, both in a practi- 
cal and scientific point of view. Salt contains two 
elements which enter into the composition of all 
our cultivated | lants; but we think its action, in 
this instance, at least, is not to be ascribed to its 
supplying these elements; they are seldom deficient 
in soils. If we adopt Prof. Way's hypothesis in 
regard to the form in which wheat and other 
ceralia take up the silica required to stiffen their 
straw —viz., as a double silicate of alumina and 
ammonia— we have at once an explanation of the 
fact; for this double silicate is much more soluble 
in water containing salt than in pure rain water. 
In other words, a dressing of salt would be equiva- 
lent to a dressing of ammonia, which is known to 
have such adeneficial effect on wheat, not only 
promoting its growth, but increasing its early ma- 
turity. 

If this hypothesis js correct—and we state it 
merely as an hypothesis— salt will do little if any 
good on poor soil; and even on rich land its effect 
wil! be merely temporary, unless the soil is fur- 
nished with ammonia, in manure, or by plowing in 
clover, ete. 

To grow wheat, the soil must be natgrally dry, 
or thoroughly underdrained; it must he rich, and 
especially rich in ammonia, without an excess of 








carbonaceous matter, as is apt to be the case when 
clover is plowed in for a number of years. Better 
make it into hay and consume it by sheep or cattle, 
and return the manure to the land. By judiciously 
enriching the land, and by sowing the earliest vari. 
eties, we believe that wheat can still be raised jg 
spite of the midge. Mr. Jonnston’s experience 
confirms this view. It is consistent alike with 
sound theory and practical experience. 


A DAY IN WHEATLAND. 


By the kindness of Joun Dorr, Esq., of Seotts- 
ville, we recently spent a very pleasant day among 
the farmers of Wheatland and Caledonia, in this 
county. They were very busy; some cutting 
wheat, others barley, and many still in the midst 
of haying. Comparatively little wheat was sown 
last fall, on account of the midge. Barley has 
taken the place of wheat to a considerable extent. 
A large breadth of Jand was sown, and the erop is 
very good. Here is a splendid crop, belonging to 
the Hon. Joun MoVean. The land was in com 
last year, and the barley sown and gang-plowed in, 
This was all the cultivation it received. Only one 
bushel of seed was sown per acre. Here is a good 
field of Mediterranean wheat, belonging to Mr. 
Henry Harmon. The midge has not hurt it. 
What we want is, a variety of white wheat equally 
early. Here comes a farmer who has usually sown 
from forty to sixty acres of wheat every year. This 
year he has but twoacres. “ And there,” says he, 
“T missed it.” His two acres produced a splendid 
crop. This is the way—sow only a few acres of the 
best land, and manure and cultivate highly. Here 
are the magnificent farms of Erisma and Gen, Har- 
MON, once so celebrated for their wheat-growing 
qualities. They appear to be principally laid down 
with clover, and stocked with fine Merino sheep. 
What wheat there 1s looks well, and the crops of 
barley, oats and corn are excellent. 

Donatp MoNaveuron still continues to rajse 
wheat, with very fair success. He has this year 
one hundred and ten acres, that he thinks will av- 
erage twenty bushels per acre. “To have wheat 
early,” says he, “you must plow early, and make 
the land warm by exposure to the sun.” In other 
words, a good summer fallow decomposes the or- 
ganic and disintegrates the inorganic matter of the 
soil, and renders the food of plants available. He 
has used salt and lime, and also salt and ashes, with 
good effect. The wheat is earlier and better on 
land so manured. 

Mr. Oriver Lex, of Mumford, has a factory for 
the manufactyre of woolen goods. On our allud- 
ing to the high fertilizing value of the woolen 
waste, he said it was so full of weeds and foul 
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js to us a new fact. Theoretically, it is nearly 
equal to Peruvian guano as a manure—except that 
it is slow to decompose. We should be disposed to 
use it, in spite of the weeds. Could it not be com- 
posted, and the weeds started and destroyed before 
applying it to the soil? 

These are curious looking geese! ‘The breed 
originated in this way. A wild goose was caught, 
and after some trouble mated with a tame gander. 
They are said to be hardier and of better flavor 
than the common goose.” 

Corn is excellent, although much of it had to be 
planted twice.~ If, as has been said, “ the corn crop 
is the test of good farming,” the farmers of Wheat- 
land must be accorded a high position. The rows 
are very straight, the cultivator has been freely 
used, the crop is luxuriant, and scarcely a weed is 
to be seen. 

Here is a large field of white beans. Their cul- 
tivation is not general, but is extending since the 
failure of the wheat crop. “I believe you think 
the growth of beans serves to enrich the land?” 
When consumed on the farm, and the manure re- 
turned to the land, they undouptedly do so; but 
this is seldom practiced. Beans contain nearly 
three times as much nitrogen as wheat, and afford 
very rich manure. But if the crop is sold, the idea 
that beans are an enriching crop may not be cor- 
rect,—although, from the fact that the straw is rich 
in nitrogen, it may be so. At all events, from be- 
ing sown in drills they may be regarded somewhat 
as a fallow crop, affording an opportunity to clean 
the land. Beans in England are considered an en- 
riching crop, but they are generally consumed on 
the farm by horses and sheep. They are a differ- 
ent variety from the white bean, although the same 
in chemical composition, and their growth has 
probably the same effect on the soil. 

Here is a farmer that has planted out quite an 
extensive orchard of dwarf pears. He has just 
mowed a fine crop of timothy from his orchard. 
The trees look better than could be expected from 
such treatment, but the owner will soon join the 
ranks of those who so pertinaciously assert that 
dwarf pears are a failure! No one expects to grow 
acrop of corn and a crop of hay from the same 
land, and any one who expects to grow dwarf 
pears and hay together will assuredly be disap- 
pointed. They need as good cultivation as corn or 
potatoes, 

“They will not succeed even with good cultiva- 
tion,” says a neighbor of the farmer ailuded to. 
“T have two trees in my garden that have received 
the best of treatment, but they are of7no account. 
Come and see them for yourself.” 

“They have not the habit of healthy dwarf pear 
trees. Are you sure that they are on quince stocks?” 





“T grafted them with these hands, and saw that 
they were quince stocks with these eyes.” 

“Sir, I believe it on that ground alone,—I could 
not had I seen them with my own. But stay; 
were they the common Orange quince?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That accounts for it. It is well known that 
pears will not flourish grafted on the common 
quince. The Angers and Fontenay are the only 
varieties fit for the purpose, and none others are 
used by the nurserymen. The wood of the com- 
mon quince is of too firm a texture to be used for 
this purpose. No wonder that your trees do not 
succeed.” 

We trust our friend will plant out a few properly 
worked dwarf pear trees this fall, and the next time 
we have the pleasure of spending a day in Wheat- 
land, he will no longer consider dwarf pears a 
humbug. 





SUGGESTED ITEMS.—No. 23. 


Tue finest of weather for haying and other farm 
labors is ours about these days. Let us “thank 
Gop, and take courage,” though prices are de- 
pressed and the midge as abundant as ever. 

“A Long Island Prize Farm” seems situated just 
right for the purposes to which it is devoted; but 
with such soil and facilities for manure, labor, and 
market, who could not make money! One man 
could not—the man without enterprise — the 
slack-handed, make-do farmer. The “ best chance 
in the world” slips away from him; his labors are 
ordered by chance, not by calculation, 

“ Permanent Grass Land” must get more atten- 
tion from our farmers. We reiterate the assertion, 
that we plow too much—and the true maxim is, 
not to “cultivate one acre more,” but to enrich 
one acre more, so that it will yield the crop given 
by two acres heretofore. Grow more grass, keep 
more stock, plow less but more thoroughly. I join 
with “S. W.” and “B, F.” in calling for increased 
attention to “Grass Culture.” 

“Artificial Manure for Corn” is well applied by 
Mr. Taytor. We have often thought that some 
method should be devised for feeding eorn and 
other hoed crops, at the time when they become 
hungry; that it would be most economical in ma- 
nure, and largely increase the growth of the crops. 
Still, increased labor is required, and farmers are 
slow to adopt methods requiring more work —they 
think their hands are full now as need be. 

“ The Advantages.of Mowing Machines” gets but 
little further illustration from the articles given 
this month. My opinion is.that they don’t pay for- 
the small farmer— but that the large farmer can: 
not afford to do without them—and that no man 
who has them can afford to neglect putting his land! 
in order for their use. 

“ Churning Milk vs. Churning Cream” is a new 
question with most small dairymen; but for butter- 
makers, churning the milk will undoubtedly prove 
most profitable in warm weather. The milk, as 
Mr. Smrru says, will get sour before the cream has. 
all risen, and in very warm weather it is impossible. 
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to separate the two as perfectly as desirable. But 
we want power churns in this case. 

“ The Construction of Barn- Yards” on the plan 
of “J. A.,” would not prove the best practically, 
in my opinion. Unless the hollow was very large, 
it would at some seasons fill to running over, and 
at all would be “a slough of despond” to those 
who were compelled to cross it, We will not at- 
tempt, at present, to offer a better plan. 

“ Stacking and feeding out Straw” in a proper 
manner is too often neglected, though labor ex- 
pended in this direction would be as profitable as 
any which can be done by the farmer. We prefer 
building the straw stack in the barn-yard, and 
using it freely for littering yard, sheds, and stables, 
giving the stock a fair chance to consume all they 
will, as it is taken from the stack for these purposes. 

“ The New Half- Volume,” commencing in July, 
ought to have several thousand new subscribers. 
“Only three cents” for a paper like the one before 
us is unparalleled cheapness, taking real value into 
consideration. B. 

Niagara Co., N. ¥., July, 1858. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY S. W. 


Lone Istanp Witp Lanps. — Having recently 
visited those lands which were advertised in the 
June No. of the Furmer, I can now bear testimony 
with Professor Nasu, (who spent several days in 
examining this large tract of the great central pla- 
teau of Long [sland,) that every word set forth in 
Dr. Prcx’s minute description of those lands, as 
advertised by him, is strictly true. 

At Deer Park station, on the Long Island rail- 
road, thirty-seven miles from New York, is the 
farm of the late Mr. Wirsun, carved out of these 
wild wood lands within the last four years. Here 
was the best field of wheat I had seen, and fifty 
acres of the handsomest timothy and clover; here 
also were the finest fruit trees, gardens, and Indian 
corn, growing on the very spot where a late histo- 
rian of Long Island set down the soil as a “ barren 
sand, approaehing fluidity.” As Professor Nasu 
truly said before the Farmers’ Club, these plains are 
not, as has been asserted, “ barren sand and gravel,” 
but a “generous loam, finely adapted to garden cul- 
ture, and capable of producing various crops most 
profitable to the farmer.” If it is asked why these 
lands have been so long uneultivated, it may in the 
first place be said, that until lately there was no 
road through them, and commen report had set 
them down as barren; and when the railroad 
reached them, the Rip Van Winkles, instead of 
availing themselves of its advantages, made war 
upon it as an intruder on their hereditary, time- 
honored right to transport their truck to New York 
by the sail craft of the bay, or Long Island Sound. 
Again, the question may be answered, Yankee 
fashion, by asking another: why is it that these 
fogy farmers have never yet, in a single instance, 
submitted to the modern improvement in manuring 
their farms, by plowing in blooming clover for a 
manuring crop? I now venture to assert that if 
the same exhausting process of tillage practiced 

-here, had been applied to a soil less grateful, and in 

.& climate more arid than that of this sea-girt island, 
such soil would ere this have been reduced to a 
barren waste, that no verdure quickened, and in 
which no plant could take root. 











I also noticed at all the other recent clearings on 
this bushy plain, the same beautiful fields of clover 
gardens, and corn-fields. At North Islip station, 
forty-three miles from New York, the soil in the 
bushes, after removing the vegetable mould, was 
three and a half feet deep,—a yellow sandy loam, 
apparently rich in plant food; this was underlaid 
by that light colored sand and gravel that charac- 
terizes the subsoil of the Island, forming that uni- 
versal underdrain which saves the enormous ex- 
pense of tile draining, so indispensable in western 
New York. Yet no region of the State is better 
watered by springs and lasting streams, and the 
well water never fails. A short distance from this 
station is a young peach orchard of eight acres, en- 
circled by the scrub plain; such healthy trees, filled 
with perfect fruit, would be called a phenomenon, 
at this time of stung and diseased peach trees, in 
western New York. 

We now went by stage from this station to Islip 
village, at the bay four miles distant, by a good 
smooth road through the bushes, descending twenty 
feet to the mile; here we found a spacious, costly 
hotel, and many boarding-houses, and genteel tay- 
erns, without a bar; fine houses, elegant gardens, 
and the appearance of both wealth and good taste, 
Here, for the first time since this hot term, I slept 
comfortably, under the influence of that cooling sea 
breeze which is not felt at New York and the west- 
ern part of this Island. Here I feasted on quahang 
clams, roasted in the shell as of old, and on the sa- 
vory horse mackerel, fresh from the bay. The soil 
here is coarser than that in the interior, but the 
humid sea air gives a peculiar fulness and brilliancy 
to the white clover blossoms, unseen on the dry 
calcareous soils at the west. Land here cannot be 
bought for much less than $200 the acre, while a 
better soil, on the uncleared plains four miles dis- 
tant, is now offered at $20 the acre. It needs not 
therefore the spirit of prophecy, to see that this 
whole bushy region, ef many thousand acres, can 
not much longer remain unsettled, if it only escapes 
the forestalling land speculator; one of the genus, 
I was told, already holds several hundred acres, 
which he keeps out of the market, declining to sell 
it for the present at any price. 

All the way from Brooklyn to Islip, I did not see 
either a barren, worn out field, or one that needed 
the expense of draining; even the time-slandered 
Hempsted plains were covered with white clover, 
and bovine herds far and near in the distance. At 
Hickville station a car was loaded with cans of milk 
for New York market, — an entire new enterprise, 
which threatens to extend and rival the Orange 
county article, which of late is said to taste of 
naughty slops. 

There is a homogenousness in the soils of Long 
Island, that must be interesting to the Hugh Mill- 
ers of the land. At Green Point, opposite New 
York, there are some large quartz and granite 
boulders, apparently strangers, but the same yellow 
loam predominates; and in proof of its organic 
wealth, I saw white clover growing where the sur- 
face soil had been excavated and taken off to the 
depth of several feet. d 

On returning west, I could not resist the convic- 
tion that a kind superintendmg providence had in 
the beginning made Long Island what it is, with its 





moist, grass favoring atmosphere, almost without @ 
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swamp, or a waste, inarable, or rocky acre, both 
well underdrained and well watered, and with a 
quick, easy, grateful and generous soil, to fit it to 
become in these last days the great fruit and vege- 
table garden of these great and growing cities; and 
while its soil supplies them with vegetable luxuries, 

igs and poultry, milk and honey, it is also to re- 


- ceive from the great Babylon those organic wast- 


ings now festering there in every street, yard and 
eorner, in spite of all present scavenger efforts, to 
the deterioration of all adult health, and daily nip- 
ping infant life in the bud and blossom. 


Creek Sipe, Burrato—Fruits anp VEGETA- 
pLES.—This creek intervale overflows in high fresh- 
ets about seventy rods from the creek, but such is 
the rare formation of the subsoil for this distance, 
that the water from the tiles above sinks here from 
the main tile drain, without passing through it to 
its mouth a+ the creek. Here, with creek water 
supplied by horse power, is 2 cold grapery 670 feet 
long, containing 600 vines, with 176 already in 
hearing. One year ago not a vine had been plant- 
ed; but by great attention, judicious cutting in, 
ventilating, watering, &c., many of the vines have 
now attained three-fourths of an inch in thickness, 
It is supposed that the yield of grapes this season, 
only about fifteen months after the vines were set 
out, connot be less than three hundred pounds.— 
Here are 1500 pear trees, principally dwarfs, two 
years planted ; the frost about the 10th of May de- 
stroyed the blossoms of the few earlier planted, so 
that very few pears have grown; thus far they 
have no enemies but the leaf slug, which is readily 
destroyed by a dusting of lime or ashes; the trees 
are mulched with tan bark and well cut in, which 
adds to the root and trunk both. Here also is a 
new orchard of one and a quarter acres of the Law- 
ton blackberry, half an acre of raspberries, one 
thousand gooseberry bushes, one thousand bushes 
of the large white and red cherry currants; two 
acres of strawberries, from which $200 worth has 
been sold this season. But although cold graperies 
promise well here, the Isabella grape complains of 
the climate, and does not flourish here as it does in 
the region of the Cayuga and Seneca Lake; hence, 
for outside culture, the small but very early Dela- 
ware, the Rebecca and Concord, are now substituted 
here, and they grow rapidly on this strong alluvial 
soil, The season for strawberries, late here, was 
cut short by the dry, hot weather. 

Pie plant and asparagus are here also in large 
breadth, and have yielded well this season. Owing 
to the wet, backward spring, which is ten days 
later here than at many localities east, kitchen 
vegetables are late; but here are four acres of Mex- 
ican potatoes, and the same number in pop corn, 
that promise well; in fact, the season is rarely if 
ever too hot or dry for corn here, as the cool lake 
influence is ever present. There is a large breadth 
of glass here for hot-beds, from which cucumbers 
have been sold since 10th May. Tomato plants and 
melons are all brought forward with great pains 
under glass; but it would be bootless to attempt to 
get a remunerating crop, by planting early in the 
open air. Celery flourishes here without an ene- 
my; but a small white maggot, resembling a cheese 
skipper, has this season nearly destroyed the early 
cabbages, by eating them off under the surface of 
the ground ; it is supposed to be brought in by the 





animal manure. Next year cabbages will be grown 
on old soil, and treated for the first time with su- 
perphosphate of lime. Turnips rarely amount to 
any thing on these alluvial bottoms. 

Creek Side, July 10, 1858. 8. W 


Posrscript.—Grass is the great staple of this re- 
gion, as it ought to be, for the hard blue clay soon 
comes to a plowed surface, making underdrains 
necessary. But such weeds as grow here the 
tropics cannot rival; and to cap all, there is a run- 
ning vine, with the flowers of a morning glory, 
that creeps over all and crowns all. The wild 
parsnep, artichoke, elder, &c., &c., grow like Jo- 
nah’s gourd in the night; and what is strange, 
newly broken up old sod is free from these weeds 
the first year. 8. W. 





FEEDING OUT CORN-STALKS. 


“'Wuar is the best time, place, and way, of feed- 
ing corn-stalks to farm stock,” is a question upon 
which we have received some information,—a prize 
essay having been published in the July No. there- 
on. We have a few notions of our own, which you 
may if you please lay before your readers. 

Many farmers, now-a-days, raise corn-stalks 
enough, if they were properly cured and saved, 
and then fed out without waste, to winter all their 
cattle, or at least to make their main food, save 
what meal or roots may be supplied. And milch 
cows give more and better milk on corn fodder, 
than on the common run of hay, —at least in our 
experience. 

As to the time. place, and way, briefly.. Stalks: 
can be fed out with perfect economy upon hard 
frozen ground —there is ever loss and waste in 
warm or wet weather, however well the yard may 
be littered. But if one has to feed them, whether: 
the ground is frozen or not, the next best place is a: 
rack or manger to which the cattle are fastened by 
stanchions, so that they cannot step back and drop: 
under their feet every stalk they take hold of, be- 
fore it is one quarter eaten.. They should be fed: 
either here or in the yard—the refuse stalks being: 
removed from the manger each day after feeding. 
It is the poorest policy in the world, to seatter- 
corn-stalks over the fields and lands, for consump- 
tion by cattle, and when fed in the yard it will pay 
to see that they are well distributed through the- 
manure. 

The chief advantage of cutting oorn-stalks is, 
that a very little more is consumed, and there are 
no long stalks to interfere with getting out manure. 
This might pay some farmers, but it would not re- 
munerate us for the extra labor. 

Sheep will thrive well on corn fodder a portion’ 
of the time, but they 4o not eat them as cleanly as- 
cattle, and hence we would not give them to sheep: 
alone. We have sometimes allowed a small floc 
of sheep to have the run of the barn-yard in freez-- 
ing weather, while corn-stalks were being fed to. 





cattle — not regularly, but occasionally — that they 
might have the change of food with which they are: 
so well suited at all seasons. H. 





CemENT ror Sroprinc Leaxs.—A composition: 
of four pounds of rosin, one pint of linseed oil, and. 
one ounce of red lead, applied hot with a brush,, 
will stop leaks in roofs, water casks, etc.—Zz. 
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FERMENTED MANURE —COMPOSTS. 


Eprrors Farmer :—In the June number of your 
paper, Mr. JounsrTon replies to an assertion of Dr. 

zs, that manure is injured by turning and stir- 
ring as in making composts, that such is not the fact. 
Indeed, Mr. J. carries the idea that manure can 
hardly be too rotten for economical application to 
the soil. I can not, from my own experience, say 
that he is wrong, but will merely call attention to 
a good authority on the question at issue. Prof. 
Srooxuarnt, in his Chemical Field Lectures, says: 
‘*The farmer will always adopt the safest course, 
who suffers his manure not to putrefy, but merely 
to commence this process upon the muck heap. <Ac- 
cording to the opinion of practical men, this period 
has set in when the straw assumes a somewhat 
brownish color, and has become so tender as to be 
torn readily by the fork in loading. Theory may 
be represented as agreeing with this decision.”— 
You have taught us to place considerable confidence 
in the teaching of this German agricultural chemist, 
and his reasoning on the subject is forcible and 
seemingly conclusive. 

But what we would speak of more particularly, 
regards the most economical methiod of making 
composts. How shall we manage, with the least 
labor, (an important consideration in this country,) 
to get the requisite fineness and fermentation to our 
long manure? There are several methods employed 
in this and other countries. One method, practiced 
in the turnip-growing sections of England, is, to 
place the contents of the cattle yards in the corners 
of the fields to be planted, in square piles, about six 
feet in height. The contents are carried out at one, 
or at most, two different times during the winter, 
and no pressure is allowed on the piles, except the 
weight of a man to spread the materials thinly and 
evenly over the heap. In this condition fermenta- 
tion reduces the pile into a saponaceous heap, read- 
ily divided by forks, and from which in May the 
heat of fermentation has nearly or quite vanished. 
Much bulk is lost by this mode of preparation, but 
the manure is in fine state for applying to crops. 

Another method, which prepares dung for use 
with less fermentation and loss of bulk, is to draw 
out the manure at any time during the winter or 
early spring, placing it in heaps sloping at each end, 
driving the carts over it, and consolidating the mass 
#0 that no fermentation takes place. Care is taken 
to mix the whole evenly as regards quality and 
moisture, and about ten days before the dung is re- 
quired for use, the heap is turned over with forks, 
laid loosely together, the lumps well broken, and 
the dry outside thrown into the centre. A very 
active decomposition immediately commences, 
which is still going on while the manure is being 
applied to the land, and is plowed in as rapidly as 
possible. It is claimed for this mode, by the Eng- 
lish farmers who practice it, that it produces equal 
if not superior results to that first mentioned; it 
affords larger bulk and more convenience in form- 
ing the heap at different times through the winter 
season. 

Let us submit a query tothe reader. If thelong 
straw, stalks, and litter, usually contained in yard 
manure, had first been passed through a cutting 
machine, would not the manure be fit for immedi- 
ate application to the crops, as taken in spring from 
theyard? Many practical farmers will reply in the 








affirmative; but we doubt whether a small quan- 
tity would produce all that effect which the same 
amount would when fermenting, as used in the 
second method above described. 

From our experience with compost heaps, the 
opinion has been forced upon us, that there is little 
danger of loss from rain, but rather from the want 
of it. If the heap is too dry, what little heat may 
be induced by fermentation will render it still dryer, 
and it will either burn or dry up in clods and lumps, 
If rightly wet, it ferments slowly and evenly, and 
upon turning, falls to pieces, which is just the state 
desired for thorough incorporation with the soil, 
If the farmer heaps his dung in the yard, it may be 
better to make it in small heaps than large ones, 
the latter have not succeeded with us as well as the 
former. 

If Mr. Jonnston will favor your readers with a 
further explanation of his method of forming com- 
post heaps, he will confer a favor on many, and on 
none more than on A YOUNG FARMER, 

Niagara Co., N. Y., July V5, 1858. 


BEAN STRAW AS FEED FOR SHEEP. 





Eprrors Geneskz Farmer:—I have never kept 
but few sheep —from fifteen to thirty — but have 
always endeavored to give them the best care within 
my power, and have always raised more or less 
beans. Bean straw is without doubt relished by 
sheep when in good condition, but I have always 
been more or less troubled to get the straw cured 
in good order; and unless it is in good order, I have 
never considered it as good feed, as my sheep al- 
ways leave it for hay, and even for oat straw and 
corn-stalks. But again, when the beans have been 
harvested early and in dry weather, and the straw 
cured in good order, the sheep will leave all other 
feed for it. But whether bean straw would be 
profitable for constant feeding I am unable to tell; 
I am in favor of changing the food of all animals, 
and sheep in particular, as they always do better 
when receiving different kinds of food. As far as 
my own experience has taught, and the information 
I have gained from inquiries of those who make the 
raising of sheep an important part of the business 
of the farm, bean straw is valuable as feed for sheep, 
when fed in connection with other kinds of food, as 
hay, roots, grain, and other kinds of straw. Beans 
are readily eaten by sheep, and are valuable as food, 
but I am of opinion they would prove an unprofit- 
able and possibly an injurious article for steady 
feeding. 

While I am upon the subject, let me urge the ne- 
cessity of feeding a few roots, as carrots, turnips, 
ruta bagas or beets, to sheep. I have always found 
them of great benefit, especially to ewes with lambs. 
No kind of feed is relished by sheep in the winter 
like roots; and in connection with a little grain, 
hay and bean straw, with occasional salting and 
free access to water, there will be no doubt but 
that sheep will do well. They should have conve- 
nient sheds to protect them from storms in winter, 
as it is almost impossible to keep an animal in good 
condition when exposed to the cold and storms of 
our winters. B. 





Many farmers are too sparing of seed wheat. 
Thin seeding has a tendency to produce late crops, 
and increases the danger of injury from the midge. 
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HOW FARMERS LOSE MONEY. 


Farmine without profit is a money-losing busi- 
ness. Farming neglectful of practices known to 
ensure larger crops, is a money-wasting business. 
Farming with mistaken ideas of economy, saves 
cents to throw away dimes—spares a few days’ 
work and gets but half what the soil would give with 
better treatment. Let us give a few illustrations. 

To begin with a minor instance, farmers lose 
money by neglecting to study the 

ADAPTATION OF CROPS TO SOILS. 

It is well known that almost every crop and pro- 
duct succeeds best in some one kind of soil, and 
that these preferences vary as widely as soils vary. 
One kind of soil is a corn soil, another a wheat 
soil, another suits rye, and another cat-tail flags 
and bulrushes. Let us try, then, to so plan our 
operations as to give (as far as a judicious rotation 
will allow and our farms admit) each crop the soil 
which suits it. And there is room here for a care- 
ful study of the affinities of soils and products;— 
we commend the subject to the agricultural writing 

ublic. 
. Farmers lose money by a neglect of the maxim 


that ali 
POOR SOILS MUST BE MANURED 


before they can become productive of valuable 
crops. To grow, a plant must receive suitable 
food —it can be starved as readily as man or beast. 
And yet, how much of the unprofitable farming to 
be seen, results from attempting to grow crops on 
worn or impoverished soils without manure. The 
corn crop, for instance, is a comparative failure on 
all but good soils, from want of food to thrive upon, 
—from lack of abundant and ready prepared nutri- 
ment to hasten its growth so that it may reach 
maturity in season. An acre of land, of suitable 
soil, rich, deeply tilled, planted in good season, and 
thoroughly and cleanly cultivated, will produce 
more corn than five acres, poor, skim-tilled, late- 
lanted, and half-cultivated, and at perhaps one- 
f the expense of the latter. 

The question of deep or skim-plowing needs fur- 
ther illustration. An acknowledged requisite of 
large productiveness is 

. A DEEP AND MELLOW SOIL. 

A large hill of corn, a thrifty growth of wheat, 
grass, oats, or barley, must have roots and rootlets 
equally large and thrifty ; and such only grow in a 
deep, mellow soil. With plenty of room and food 
for the roots, the whole plant will correspond; 
with a shallow or cloddy soil, the roots are only 
adequate to a small growth above ground—they 
can neither find nor carry up the nourishment 
requisite to a large product. It may be said that 
some soils are already too light and mellow; but 
such are rare. We have had no experience in their 
culture, and doubt their being very attractive to 
égricultural labor. 

Farmers, again, lose money by 

UNSEASONABLE SEEDING — 
by sowing and planting when only a remarkable 
season can produce a favorable result. Spring 
grains are sown when in the usual course of nature 
the summer drouth must injure them seriously ; 
corn is planted when frost is most likely to find it 
“in the milk ;” wheat is gotten in too late to with- 
stand the winter and just in time for the midge— 











the farmer taking a risk no insurance company 
would venture upon without the highest premium. 
CLEAN CULTURE 

is an acknowledged necessity of profitable farming. 
Is it a matter of small importance to a growing 
plant whether it has the field to itself, or whether 
weeds surround it and rob it of a portion of the 
nourishment supplied by the soil? Experience 
teaches that it is not—observation will show us 
that we can not feed a vagabond with the bread 
which belongs to our faithful servants, unless they 
go hungry for the same. 

Lastly, (for this time, at least,) farmers lose 
money by not heeding the injunction, 

“DON'T ATTEMPT TOO MUCH,” 

i. €., more than they can carry out thoroughly and 
systematically. Don’t let us attempt to grow cat- 
tail flags on good corn soil—to raise a *‘ premium 
crop” of any kind on an exhausted soil without 
manure—to feed plants with brickbats and inert 
subsoil—to plant when we should be hoeing—or 
to raise grain and weeds at the same time, expect- 
ing both to flourish ;—but attempt only what we 
can give due preparation, manure, time, and cul- 
ture; and the number of ways (they seem almost 
innumerable) in which “farmers lose money” will 
be slightly less, J. H. BIXBY. 

Royalton, Niagara Oo., N. ¥., 1858. 


COST OF RAIL FENCES. 


Tne expense of fencing a farm per acre has been 
variously estimated at from three to six dollars per 
acre, and one curious in statistics might readily 
calculate the total value of fencing in this country. 
Probably, at the lowest, it would amount to $500,- 
000,000, with an annual expense for repairs of 
$50,000,000 more. The interest on capital invested 
in fences, and in woodland required for renewal, 
would swell the amount to about one billion of 
dollars—a pretty snug sum truly. 

A rail fence put up on our little farm, a few 
years since, gave us a chance to figure cost as fol- 
lows: The material was black ash rails, costing, 
delivered, (a very low rate,) $20 per thousand. 
About 12 rails to the rod are allowed for a seven- 
rail fence; so a thousand rails make 83.3 rods. 
One-half the boundary fence of the lot (about 166 
by 28 rods, and containing 22 acres,) will require 
2,350 rails, costing $47. Two cross tences, at 
least, are necessary. These will take 675 rails 
more, worth $13.50. So, for rails alone we must 
lay out over $60. The cost of laying the fence, 
with stakes and caps, will be at least six cents per 
rod; which brings up the cost of this rail tence to 
$75 —about $3.41 per acre, the size of the fields 
averaging seven and a half acres, 

Perhaps we have estimated staking and capping 
too low, as we have not the figures to refer to. 
We know that before they were added, there was 
an added expense of relaying the fence after very 
high winds, which would go some way toward pro- 
viding them. A YOUNG FARMER, 








One of the best pieces of spring wheat in this 
vicinity last year was sown about the first of June. 
It was too late for the midge, and escaped entirely. 
Adjoining fields, sown early, were much injured. 
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PLOW DEEPER. 


Messrs. Eprrors : — There seems to exist quite a 
diversity of opinions in regard to the proper depth 
that land should be plowed. Many, and, in my 
opinion, too many, advocate shallow plowing. 
What is the use, say they, of plowing up the sand 
and clay, and burying the manure and the soil out 
of the reach of the plants? Let us reason together. 
What is the use of plowing at all? Is it not that 
we may pulverize the soil and bring it to such a 
state that the little roots and fibres of the plant 
may shoot out and gather up whatever they can 
find to nourish it? Is it not to incorporate the 
manure with the soil and make it of a uniform 
consistency as it regards quality, etc.? Now, the 
deeper you make the soil, the deeper will the roots 
penetrate, and the more nourishment will they be 
likely to find, and the less liable will they be to in- 
juries from drouth. Piow deep. Don’t fear bury- 
ing the manure so deep that the roots will not find 
it; they can and will go as deep as you can by any 
plow ever made. It is possible you may not realize 
so good a crop the first year by burying tle manure 
deeply. You will not lose. The next year you 
will have deeper soil, and in a short time your land 
will of course be nearly double the depth of soil. 
What makes bottom jands so much better than 
most uplands? Is it not the depth of soil? If you 
think you have not manure suflicient to make such 
a soil the first year, or must have the benefit im- 
mediately, act accordingly, but begin immediately. 
If you can plow but four inches this year, plew six 
the next, and increase annually till you get the soil 
deeper than you can get the point of your plow. 
I may appear somewhat dogmatical in my advice; 
but this is of small consequence provided I can 
dogmatize some into the practice who are now 
utterly opposed to it. What runs a farm out, as it 
is called? Is it not shoal plowing—a scrateh over 
the soil, as if you were afraid of getting out of the 
reach of the sun and air? I verily believe this is 
the principal cause; and the remedy must be the 
reverse course of management. 


Sand Brook, N. J. J. T. SERGEANT. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEANS. 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer: —I saw a communi- 
cation from J. H. B., in the June No., on raising 
beans as a field crop. AsI have raised beans for 
four years past, (the last year I planted seventeen 
acres, ) I thought I would give you my experience in 
the matter, which, in some points, does not agree 
with J. H. B. In the first place, in regard to soil; 
a great many believe that to raise good beans you 
must have poor land. I have often heard the re- 
mark that such and such soil was so poor that it 
would not raise white beans; and I once heard the 
committee of a county agricultural society say it 
was of no use to offer a premium on beans, for if 
we manured our land it would spoil it for beans— 
if we wanted good beans we must have poor land. 
I have tried all kinds of soil, and have always raised 
the best beans on the richest land. One year I ma- 
nured about an acre, and planted the rest without 
manure. The part I manured ripened earliest and 
evenest, and yielded about twice as much as the 
other. Last year I planted on a piece of green 
sward, plowed in the spring. The soil was a clay 





—— 
acre, where there was once a straw stack fed out, I 
had thirty-three and a half bushels, and they ri- 
pened the evenest of any in the lot. Any ground 
that will! raise good corn will raise good beans—the 
richer the soil the better. 

I plant about the first of June. Piow deep, 
it smooth, mark the rows three feet apart, and plant 
the hills about eighteen inches apart in the row: 
give from five to seven beans to the hill; cultivate 
and hoe enough to keep them clean. As soon ag 
the pods have all turned yellow, pull them, and if 
the ground is very dry, and dry weather, throw 
them into heaps and let them get thoroughly dried: 
then draw them in. But if the weather should be 
wet, pull them and throw them into small heaps: 
then take a stake, cut off all the knots smooth, and 
stick it firmly in the ground; lay down two sticks, 
three or four inches in diameter, and place three or 
four pieces of board or stove wood across them, to 
make a platform to keep the beans off the ground; 
then take up the beans and place them around the 
stake. I make the stack about two and a half feet 
in diameter, and as high as I can reach. Top them 
out well. It makes no difference whether the pods 
are outside or inside. Beans stacked in this way 
will not wet in so but what they will dry out in 
half a day’s good weather. By stacking them on 
sticks in that way, it gives a chance for the wind to 
circulate under them. Let them stand until they 
are thoroughly dry, then pull out the stake before 
pitching them on the wagon; draw them in the 
barn, mow them away, and let them remain until 
winter; then thresh them out. 

The kind I raise I do not know any name for; 
they are a medium sized white bean, ripen in about 
three months from the time they are planted, and 
all ripen at once. ©. INMAN, 

Ray, Macomb Co., Mich,, June 15, 1858, 





THIN SEEDING AND HOEING WHEAT. 


I HAVE just been counting my hand-hoed wheat, 
and the results so astonish me that I hardly dare 
credit my own count. The roots average a trifle 
over thirty stalks each, ‘and the least number of 
grains to the head is seventy-two. At this rate, 
allowing four seeds to the hill and the hills two 
feet apart, we get from an acre of cultivated wheat 
over one hundred bushels, and this from less than 
six pounds of seed to the acre. Ordinary wheat 
weighs 898,560 grains to the bushel, and at the 
above rate — giving one root to each square foot of 
surface — we get from the acre 104,089,600 grains 
ef wheat, which amounts to a trifle less than one 
hundred and sixteen bushels. These figures look 
large, but I believe are correct. At any rate, the 
Jacts of the growth are correct. Who will try 
acre, four grains to the hill and the hills two fet 
apart each way, and cultivate thoroughly, and 
port next August in the Genesee Farmer? 

You will recollect last harvest I reported some 
prolific wheat. This that I now count from is of 
that root, and yields over two thousand one hut 
dred and sixty fold. I always thought old JerHw 
Tut was right, and now I know he was right. 

Rochester, Ind., July 15, 1858. CHAS, BRACKETT. 


P. 8. Give this an early insertion, as the whet 
should be in by the middle of August to escap 





loam, and it had been tilled but a little. On one 


rust: I think better the middle of July. ©B 
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DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 


Epirors GENESEE Farmer: —I have had much 
to do with horses for forty years, and trading con- 
siderably, I have had disordered horses put on me 
by unprincipled jockies, and I have therefore a 

ly number of remedies for their diseases, many 
of which have never been published. I propose, 
therefore, to give the readers of your valuable little 
monthly some of my remedies, and hope that others 
will not hold back any valuable information they 
may possess. Many, truly, are so contracted in 
their feelings, prompted by the prospect of gain, 
that if they have any important remedy tor the ills 
of the horse, or of the human family, they cannot 
upon any consideration make its preparation known. 
“No, indeed! this is my craft,” say they; and they 
are stealthily preparing and sending out the worst 
of impositions among the people. Every honora- 
ble, high minded man, who is influenced by proper 
motives, is not only willing but anxious to contri- 
bute his mite for the general good. Now an op- 
portunity is offered through the columns of the 
Genesee Farmer, which I think all must admit is 
not only the cheapest, but in reality the best paper 
of the kind for the size. 

A Remepy For Bors.—To one pint of strong 
sage tea mix one pint of molasses, and add from two 
to four ounces of powdered alum, and pour it down. 
In from two to four hours give a good dose of oil 
or salts, unless it works off without. It is very 
difficult to drench some horses; they will not swal- 
low when put into their mouths. In that case pour 
it in at the nose, if a common drench that is not too 
strong; whiskey, turpentine, soap, &c., are too 
strong to give by the nose. 

For Distemper.—Give a horse one or two ounces 
of tar, twice a day; put it in their mouths off of 
the tar-paddle, and they will generally swallow it. 
When he swells under the throat, smoke his nose 
well with cotton rags, feathers, &c., to forward the 
discharge of matter, and when that begins to ap- 
pear, pour a table-spoonful of tincture of camphor 
into each ear once aday. His food should be light 
—green if to be had, with bran and oats, with a 
spoonful of tincture of camphor in his bran every 
day. The camphor in the ears and food may not 
need to be given more than every other day; you 
must be guided by the urgency of the case. 

For Cuotic.—Dissolve as much salt as will do in 
apint of warm water, then add a pint of vinegar ; 
give the horse half the mixture, and if that does 
not relieve him in half an hour, give him the bal- 
ance, and a cure may be expected. 

A Dutch cure, by which many horses have been 
cured, is to urinate in the right shoe and pour it 
into the left ear, or vice versa. 

For Founprr.—A recent founder may be easily 
cured by giving, if a large horse, a pint of salt dis- 
solved in water, at a single drench; give him exer- 
cise but no water for a few hours after, and then 
sparingly for a day or two; feed light, and green 
would be preferable. 

For Sweengry.—Take equal parts of good whis- 
key and pure clear spirits of turpentine, shake well, 
and pour on a small quantity and rub it in, whether 
shoulder or hip; then bathe it in well with a hot 
ron. You will most likely have to confine the 
horse to keep him from biting the part. Keep him 
out of the weather, feed light, and let him rest.— 








tepeat the operation about every third day. Strong 

salt water rubbed on the part every other day, as 
hot as can be used without burning, will cure the 
sweeney on some horser, and they may be worked 
moderately all the time. 

For Fistcra.—Before matter collects, roast a 
good parcel of poke root, and when thoroughly 
done split them open and take out the hard pith; 
lay the pieces with split side down on a cloth; be 
quick, and when a place as large as your two hands 
is covered lay another cloth on, —or it the one is 
large enough, turn it over the top of the roots,— 
raise it up on your hand and press it on the swell- 
ing, split side of the roots downward. The horse 
will rear, and possibly kick, but hold it on until it 
cools. It may be necessary to repeat the operation 
in a day or two, if the swelling does not begin to 
go down. If it breaks, treat it as described in the 
May No. for poll evil. 

Conpition Powprrs.—Take rosin, aloes, coppe- 
ras, and saltpetre, of each one-fourth pound, and 
powder them well; then take half pound of anise 
seed, grind fine, and mix all together thoroughly. 
Give one or two table-spoonfuls every two or three 
days. Draw out the tongue gently, put the mix- 
ture far back and let go. With generous feed, you 
will in a few weeks see quite a change in the ap- 
pearance of your rough-coated horse. 


Neosho, Mo., June, 1858. A. YOUNG. 





HOVEN IN CATTLE. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I have had occasion this 
spring to notice the effect of clover on cattle, as to 
bloating. have had them bloated, and relieved 
them by tying a large rope in the mouth and above 
the horns, by which means the gas has escaped and 
they were cured. Sometimes I have just watched 
thein, and in a quarter or half an hour the bloating 
has subsided. My conclusion now is, that where 
cattle are in clover when wet either with dew or 
rain, the eye of the owner must be upon them, in 
readiness to relieve if they are very much pained. 
I think some chemical agent poured into the stom- 
ach, so as to change or decompose the gas genera- 
ted there, would be the best and readiest mode of 
relief. The great point is to watch them when 
there is a probability of their bloating, and be ready 
to give them prompt relief. I lost our best cow 
week before last. She had a tendency to bloating, 
either from her greediness, or constitutionality. I 
had relieved her several times, but one morning the 
boys turned the cows out of the field into the road; 
they went off, and in about twenty minutes she was 
dead, though she showed no symptoms of uneasi- 
ness when turned out. I have experimented in 
various ways, by turning them in for an hour, an 
hour and a half, or two honrs, still watching them ; 
I have also left them in all day, and think on the 
whole that is the best way, if they are well watched, 

Mansfield, Ohio. CHARLES PALMER. 





Kicxixe Cows. —TI have a way to stop kicking 
cows, or to keep them from stepping while milking. 
It is this: I begin quite moderate, aud when they 
hoist a foot I give the teats a jerk; by following this 
up it will stop any cow, for a cow very much dislikes 
to have her teats jerked. If a cow gets in the habit 
of starting off, I hold on to the teats as hard as I can, 





which soon cures her of that caper. *— Gibson, Pa, 
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FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I notice Mr. W. Brown’s in- 
quiry about foot rot insheep. ‘1st Cause:” Soft, 
spongy land is most generally the cayse, but stand- 
ing in dirty yards, on their own manure, is some- 
times the cause. Overstocking is often the cause; 
the land becomes foul; the sheep only eat the 
herbage because hunger compels them, and not be- 
cause they relish it; this will cause foot rot, scab, 
and ticks. ‘‘Cure:” Pare the diseased feet thor- 
oughly with a sharp knife. When much diseased, 
the hoof separates from the sensitive parts, and that 
part of the hoof must every particle be removed. 
Then apply a salve composed of pulverized blue 
vitriol with lard or butter; if in hot weather, it is 
better to mix a little tar with the salve, to make it 
more adhesive. The best way to pulverize thé vit- 
riol, is to hang up an iron pot with a rope or chain, 
put in a half pound of vitriol, and then a canon 
ball; by taking hold of the pot with both hands, 
and giving it a certain motion, which any man will 
soon find out, the ball rolls on the vitriol and pul- 
verizes it, and the finer it is ground the better. 

The whole flock should have their feet examined 
and pared—sound and unsound—paring off all loose 
hoof of the unsound, and the salve applied to both 
sound and unsound. The unsound should be sepa- 
rated from the sound, and at the expiration of about 
three days give the unsound another dressing with 
the salve, examining closely to see that the paring 
has been effectually done. Go over the sound ones 
in a week after the first dressing, and give them 
another dressing with salve between the hoofs, and if 
none are found ailing they may need no further at- 
tention, but it is safer to give them two more dress- 
ings, say ten days to a fortnight apart. The un- 
sound should be dressed every three or four days 
for three or four times, when they ought to be 
cured; but it is sife to give them a dressing once 
in two weeks for several times. It requires great 
vigilance to effect a cure. 

The disease is as contagious as the plague. I 
have seen young lambs, at four days old, walking 
on their knees to save their sore feet. When the 
State of New York contained over six millions of 
sheep, the foot rot prevailed to an alarming extent; 
bnt now that the State contains only about three 
millions there is very little foot rot, or at least I do 
not hear much of it. 

If Mr. B.’s land is soft and wet, he will have to 
reduce his sheep stock or drain his land, or he wont 
keep them cured. A hardpan subsoil which comes 
near the surface is bad for foot rot, because the soil 
remains long wet after every rain. Shallow surface 
drains, say about seven inches deep, (they can be 
made by the plow,) help such land wonderfully for 
sheep pastures, and in fact on all wet hilly land they 
do mneh good. The drains should not be straight 
up and down the hill, but slanting,—the furrow 
being turned to the lower side, which prevents it 
from filling up the ditch. Persevere, Mr. B.,— 
study and apply common sense, along with the hints 
J have now penned, and I know you will succeed. 

Near Geneva, N. Y. JOHN JOHNSTON. 


The cause of the disease in sheep called Foot- 
Rot,” (inquired for by W. Brown,) is usually con- 
tagion with infected animals, or with the virulent 
dischargo from the same. It is sometimes said to 








appear in a mild form, attended with little or no 
danger, but this is not often the case, and these 
mild attacks are often followed by those of the se- 
verest kind. It was first known in Germany, after 
the introduction of the Merino sheep, and has prob- 
ably followed them to England and this country, 

Foot-rot first shows itself, says an English writer, 
in the limping gait of the animal, which gradually 
increases; generally commencing with one of the 
fore feet, afterward both are affected, and at last 
this lameness extends to the hinder feet, with in- 
creasing bodily weakness. The diseased foot is hot 
and swollen, and the skin of the coronet is inflamed, 
An acrid humor exudes, which thickens on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, and inflames and destroys 
the surrounding skin, and in time, if neglected, the 
very foot itself. It oftenest occurs among the finest 
wooled sheep, and is of a very infectious nature, 
spreading through an entire flock in a month or 
two, and often taken by sound sheep from merely 
passing through pastures or over roads where those 
infected have recently been driven. 

The cheapest and least troublesome remedy, is 
that promulgated by Mr. Howrann, of Cayuga co,, 
N., Y., through the Albany Cultivator, some twelve 
years ago. He has used it very successfully, eradi- 
cating the disease entirely from his large but badly 
affected flock. It consists in simply mixing flour 
sulphur with the salt given to the sheep, in a pro- 
portion just sufficient to discolor perceptibly the 
salt, or about one twentieth part. They are regu- 
larly fed with this mixture the season through. In 
large quantities the material is very cheap, and its 
administration is attended with but slight trouble, 

An Ohio wool-grower of long and large experi- 
ence, relates, in one of the early volumes of the 
Ohio Farmer, his experience in curing foot-rot in 
sheep. His practice was different from Mr. How- 
LAND’s, and his success for a long time doubtfal; 
but he at last succeded in eradicating it from his 
flock. He bought a few over one hundred high- 
bred, fine-wooled ewes, knowing they had the rot, 
but thinking to cure it with little difficulty. With 
nippers and sharp knives the diseased parts of the 
hoof were clipped and pared away, as long as any 
appearance of unsoundness was seen. The feet 
were then immersed in a solution of blee vitriol 
and vinegar, as strong as the liquid would dissolve 
when boiling hot, holding them in long enough for 
the powerfully corrosive solution to penetrate the 
foot thoroughly. This was done to every foot, 
every sheep, whether they showed signs of disease 
or not. They also had abont half « pound of sul 
phur in their salt once in two weeks. This treat- 
ment was followed up, at intervals of ten days or 
more, nearly eighteen months, — for though they 
often appeared to be cured, the disease would break 
out again with renewed violence. He finally placed 
those which remained cured for two weeks in a sep- 
arate enclosure, and burying the last case, removed 
the disease entirely. Other remedies might be 
mentioned, but the above are probably as good a8 
any, and we will not detain the reader. ° 


Ix the last Farmer I notice the inquiry, “Is the 
foot-rot in sheep contagious?” It is established 
among the farmers here that it is, and my own ex 
perience in the matter is as follows :—I had a very 
fine flock of sheep, divided into three lots, or flocks. 
At the time of washing I was sick and not able # 
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be out. and directed my men to take the sheep to 
the washing-place and wash them, each flock by 
themselves; but before they got to the place, a 
flock of sheep, having the foot-rot very badly, 
been put in; as soon as they were out, mine 
followed in two flocks, one after the other. When 
through with these, the men came for their dinner 
and the third flock of sheep; I inquired what had 
detained them, and they told me such a flock was 
in before them. I then directed them to take the 
other flock to another place, where there had been 
no foot-rot; they did so, and that flock escaped the 
rot, but both the others had it in about two weeks, 
nearly every sheep in the flock at the same time; 
and I have never known a flock escape having it, 
that had been exposed in the same way. S. M. 
E:y.—Ripley, Chautauque Oo., N. Y. 


In the July number of the Farmer, Mr. Browy, 
of Clark county, Ohio, wishes to know the cause 
and cure of foot-rot. It is caused by running in 
wet pastures, and is contagious. To cure, take 
equal parts of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) and 
verdigris, pulverize, and apply after paring off the 
foot to get at the part affected. R. A. G. Hypr.— 
Fast Aurora, Erie Co., N. Y. 


CURE FOR FOUNDER IN HORSES. 


Ix the February No. of the Genesee Farmer, page 
55, is found a receipt for founder in horses. I will 
give you my plan, which I have followed for thirty 
years, more or less, and have never known it fail: 
When a horse is exposed by eating grain, or drink- 
ing when hot, I take a rope or stout strap and tie 
up one foot so that he cannot get it to the ground, 
thus compelling him to stand on three legs; I then 
take a nail gimlet and bore into the frog of the foot 
until I start fresh blood. If the horse has not been 
foundered before, and the operation is speedily per- 
formed, a cure will be accomplished: twenty-four 
hours after the founder may be too late. The gim- 
let will bring out clotted blood, but by perseverance 
fresh blood will come, if the work has not been too 
long deferred. Great care must be exercised, or 
the horse, by a quick start, will twitch the gimlet 
out of the hand, get his foot loose, and stamp the 
gimlet into his foot; this would ruin the horse. If 
a gimlet can not be had, a sharp knife, or any thing 
that will let out the blood under the frog, will an- 
swer the purpose. 

Also, by boring into the frog of the foot of any 
horse, you can tell whether the horse is fonndered 
any, or how bad. If badly foundered, it will be 
difficult to start blood; if only partially, particles 
of clotted blood will appear in the gimlet. 

Gibson, Susguehannah Co., Pa. bd 














To MAKE A Goop Cement Cettar Bortom.—Take 
one-third hydraulic cement to two-thirds good clean 
coarse sand, (very coarse,) put on two inches thick, 
all put on at once. The sides may be of the same, 
put on in two coats, three-fourths of an inch thick 
each. H. B. Warp.—Sugar Creek, Ind. 





Lance Yirirp or Corn.—Dr. J. W. Parker, of 
Columbia, South Carolina, according to the report 
of a committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
raised the premium crop of Indian corn, amounting 
to two hundred bushels and twelve quarts per acre. 





MULES va HORSES. 

Tue mule, in some parts of the country, is taking 
the place of the horse, t» a great extent, and if our 
farmers would make experiments to find the rela- 
tive value of the two, they would adopt the mule 
to a much greater extent than they have done here- 
tofore. We should try to have those animals which 
will cost the least for raising and keeping, and do 
the most work, as far as we possibly can; and in 
order to do this, I know of no better plan than to 
learn the experience of the farmers, —e ° the 
agricultural papers. I think mules are preferable 
to horses in several respects :— 

1. They are much more easily kept than horses. 
They eat less than horses, — are better able to sus- 
tain themselves on wild pasture,—will stand harder 
treatment, coarser and inferior fare, and do not 
give as*much trouble. Their bill for shoeing and 
doctoring is not one-half as much. The cost of 
raising a horse, till it is three years old, is variously 
estimated at from $35 to $85, and of the mule, for 
the same length of time, from $29 to $30, and 
sometimes even less. 

2. They are more easily disposed of, in lots, at 
any time, at good prices; prices ranging from $90 
to $130, and in some places, good, large sized five- 
year-olds bring from $175 to $200. 

8. They are fit for service much sooner than 
horses. At two years old, they are generally con- 
sidered capable of performing labor, while the 
horse is not for at least a year later. 

4, They are almost entirely exempt from disease, 
and such diseases as they are liable to, are easily 
cured. The horse, being excitable and suspicious, 
is easily urged to a much greater amount of exer- 
tion than he can bear, especially so with speed; 
but the mule, being calm and pertinacious, is able 
to resist all the stimulants to over-exertion. 

5. They live to a much greater age than horses, 
having been known to attain the age of seventy 
years. They are strong and good workers at the 
age of twenty-tive to thirty years, or more. The 
average age of the mule is twice that of the herse. 

If mules are managed properly in breaking, not 
one in ten will be stubborn. In plowing corn, &c., 
they do not break down near as much as horses. 

Laceysville, Ohio, F. 





Fatrentne Sxeep.—About the beginning of Oc- 
tober I set apart the sheep that I intend to make 
fat, put them into a good pasture, and give them a 
little grain once or twice a day; one bushel of grain 
at this season is better than two bushels in cold 
weather. When winter begins to set in, I prefer a 
shed open to the south, with cribs to hoid their 
feed. In the morning I give them peas in the 
straw, cut green, and turnips after; a couple of 
sheaves of oats at noon, and turnips and peas at 
night. Common sheep, fed in this way, can be 
made in the spring worth $8 or $10. Those that 
are disposed to feed sheep or cattle, ought to raise 
three or four acres of Swedish turnips; feeding on 
grain is expensive, and sometimes does not pay: very 
well. Give them plenty of litter, and as many tur- 
nips as they can eat, and you will have a heap of 
manure that will pay you for your trouble, and of 
far more value than all the composts of old leaves, 
old shoes, and old trash, that you can scrape to- 
gether. W. X.—London, 0. W. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM INDIANA. 


Eps. GeyesrE Farmer: —I have been a reader 
of your valuable paper for some years, and I have 
thought of many questions which I would like to 
have argued through it, but the idea of having both 
the Farmer and questions answered for fifty cents, 
was, I thought, too much of a good thing. I have 
tried to get others to subscribe; but their answer 
is, I am taking one or more weekly newspapers, 
and can not take any more. Now, I can not, nor 
will not, do without a paper containing the general 
news; but I do not consider the Genesee Larmer 
as interfering with those papers, for when they are 
read they are destroyed; for although they con- 
tain a vast amount of useful matter, it is almost 
impossible to find anything for the want of an 
index. I have often seen valuable receipts in those 
papers, but when they are needed they can not be 
found. Now I would say to all persons, give your 
receipts to a paper published in the form and man- 
ner of the Genesee Farmer, and the receipts, paper 
and all, will be preserved, for such a paper is 
nothing more nor less than an unbound book. 

I am surprised at not seeing more advertisements 
of farming and other labor-saving implements in 
your paper. Very often such advertisements come 
at a time when the farmer has no idea of ever 
wanting anything of the kind; but perhaps in the 
course of a few months something may turn up that 
will cause him to want something of the kind, and 
all he has to do (if the advertisement has not been 
continued up to the time) is to consult some of his 
back numbers; whereas, in a paper containing 
general news, it would have been destroyed. 

I would like to have a little advice from you, or 
some of your correspondents, upon the manner of 
fattening hogs. I believe it is generally considered 
that farmers are not a very intelligent class, or at 
least not very scientific. Now, if some of those 
persons entertaining these opinions were to visit 
our part of the country, they would come to the 
conclusion that we kad constructed our hog pens 
on a scientific principle— provided our principal 
object was the waste of manure. I will describe 
one of these pens—and they are all about alike,— 
not that I want any of your readers to copy after 
them, but that they may assist us in remedying 
this great evil, namely, the waste of manure. The 
great object in making the selection of the ground 
for the pen, is to get a rolling piece of land, with a 
stream of water flowing through. It is fenced, and 
a pen made of rails, generally without a roof, for 
the reception of the corn. This land is nice and 
dry until the rains set in; then if you could see us 
with a basket of corn on our shoulders, wading 
through the mud, hunting for a place where the 
corn will not sink so deep but that the hogs may 
find it by taking considerable of a dive into the 
mud, you could give us another chapter in the ex- 
perience of farmer Siappasn. 

Some years ago, an article was published in the 
Genesee Farmer, showing the great benefit it would 
be to the western farmer to feed his grain to hogs 
and cattle, it costing so much less to send the meat 
than the grain to a distant market. But one great 
object of the article was to show the large amount 
of fertilizing matter that was left upon the farm; 
but so far as the manure is concerned, we gain 
nothing, for it is all washed off by the stream of 








water. Now what I want you to do is to convince 
us, if you ean, by facts and figures, that hogs can 
be fattened in a small wooden pen cheaper, to say 
nothing about the manure, than by our mode, 
Some of our best farmers believe that swine will 
not fatten well on a wooden floor. <A pen could 
be built of wood to feed in, but unless the corn was 
shelled or crushed, they would carry it into the 
mud. Then of course we must provide ourselves 
with a crusher, and in that there is some difficulty, 
I have consulted our report of the State Fair for 
1854 and 1855. The reporter says he inquired of 
the exhibitors of fat cattle whether they used 
crushers, and how they liked them. Their answers 
were that they had not much of an opinion of them, 
for they require too much labor for the profit, and 
that they wear out too soon. I, of course, do not 
expect you to give an opinion concerning the last 
or value of any particular crusher, but I do think 
the manufacturers ought to satisfy the public that 
their machines will not only crush well, but that 
they will last long enough to repay the purchaser, 
Pike Co., Ind. GEO. W. MASSEY. 





LETTER FROM NEBRASKA, 





Messrs. Eprrors:—I am situated on the Platte 
Valley, the “Garden of Nebraska” —so ealled by 
Nebraskians— about sixty miles west of the Mis- 
souri river, on the north side of the Platte or Ne- 
braska river, which is from half to one mile wide, 
current swift, water shallow and turbid, fal? of 
sand bars and shifting sands, which render it un- 
navigable. The valley is from three to ten miles 
wide; soil various, from river sand to a stiff brick 
clay, but mostly of a black sand and clay inter- 
mixed, overlaying a stratum of black elay, which 
rests on quicksand. Timber is scarce, mostly cot- 
tonwood, with a few elms, oaks, ete., mostly on 
islands and along the borders of the streams. 

As it is but two years the first of April last, since 
the first settler located in this valley, west of the 
Elk Horn river —a tributary of the Platte, about 
thirty miles west of the Missouri — we have done 
but little towards raising our own supplies, but 
have large crops of corn, potatoes and buckwheat, 
and some fields of spring wheat and oats. The 
grains look fine. Corn, although got in very late, 
owing to wet weather in May, is doing well,—ex- 
cept that on sod, which is backward and does not 
promise much. 

The valley, for about a mile and a half along the 
river and military road, is all claimed, with all the 
islands and timber on the north shore to the mouth 
of the Loup Fork, about ninety miles from the 
Missouri; also up the Loup for twenty-five miles to 
the old Mormon fording-place, where they have & 
town of some eighty families. There is also a set- 
tlement of Germans at Grand Island, about thirty 
miles east of New Fort Kearney and ninety miles 
west of the Loup. Both the above settlements 
were commenced last season. There is considera- 
ble game here. consisting of elk, deer, and antelope. 
Wolves are also plenty. E. H. BLIVEN. 

Buchanan, Platte Co., N. T., June 27, 1858. 





To rw Seep or Tioxs, and cure the scab on 
cattle, feed sulphur with the salt, at intervals of @ 
few days, three or four times. 
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A MISSOURI FARM. 


We retently visited the farm of Mr. Ricnarp 

Gexter, of Pettis county, Mo., and as we have 

uently seen flattering accounts of large farms 

jn other States, we have concluded to furnish a de- 

scription of this farm to our readers, in order to 

show that Missouri is not behind her sister States 
in large farms or good farming. 

The farm of Mr. Gentry contains seven thou- 
gand acres of land, three thousand five hundred 
acres of which are under excellent fence, and in a 
high state of cultivation. It is divided, chiefly, 
into lots of forty acres — making over thirty miles 
of fence on the farm. The fence is mostly made of 
rails, with stakes and riders, and kept up in the 
pest condition. There is, however, a mile and a 
quarter of post and board fence on the farm, and 
some two miles of Osage Orange hedge, which, 
however, has not yet been turned out. 

There are on the farm sixty-five large gates, of 
the best construction, and about the same number 
of draw-bars. The gates and bars are made in a 
large carpenter shop, in rainy weather, when the 
hands can be employed at nothing else. All of the 
implements are put in repair at such times, and 
many of the simpler ones manufactured. About 
two-thirds of the farm consists of high rolling prai- 
rie, of an excellent quality of soil, and the remain- 
ing third is in timber, insmediately adjoining the 
prairie. 

There are fourteen hundred acres of the farm set 
in blue grass, seven hundred and fifty acres in clo- 
ver and timothy meadow, three hundred and twenty 
acres in corn, one hundred and sixty acres in oats, 
twenty aeres in Hungarian millet, and the balance 
of the farm under fence is in woods pasture. 


There are on the farm twenty-seven large, artifi- 
cial ponds, many of them of much depth, affording 
stock an abundance of water at all seasons of the 
year. During our visit three stone masons were 
empleyed in erecting large stone pillars in various 
parts of the farm, at the outlets of streams, in 
which large water gates were to be hung, so that 
in case of freshets, which are common on Jarge 
prairies, the gates would open by the action of the 
water, and close when the water had passed, and 
prevent the fence from being washed away, and the 
escape of stock from one field to another. 

One of the most striking features observable is, 
that on this immense farm, not a single weed is to 
be seen. Even the fence corners, those common 
receptacles of all that is foul, on most farms, are as 
clean of weeds as any city lawn. What do farmers 
who have but two or three hundred acres under 
cultivation, say to this? Here are upwards of 
thirty miles of fence, without a weed or briar sur- 
rounding it, while many farms, with only a mile or 
two of fence, raise enough weeds to seed the whole 
neighborhood! The whole farm is a pattern of 
neatness. The hands pass over every field, as often 
as it is necessary, and pull up every burr, briar and 
weed that dares to show itself. This has been done 
for many years, until the weeds are subdued. 

Mr. Gexrry has been a large sheep grower. 
Some fifteen years ago, finding the market dull for 
horses and mules, he coneluded to try sheep. He 
accordingly procured from Kentucky some 400 
head of the best Saxon and Spanish merino ewes, 








as the foundation of the future flock. These he 
raised for a number of years, increasing the size of 
his flock till it ranged for many years from two 
theusand eight hundred to three thousand head. 
He went to great expense in procuring the best 
bucks, and, by judicious management, obtained a 
very superior flock. For the last four or five years 
he has been crossing his flock with the French me- 
rino, paying as high as one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per head for the bucks, He has some imported 
bucks of this breed now on his farm, He thinks 
the French merino superior to the Saxony or Span- 
ish merino, as possessing more constitution, greater 
weight of carcass, much greater weight of wool, 
though not of as fine a quality, yet sufficiently so 
to command as high a price in market. He has 
had the very best success in raising sheep — his 
flock has never been affected by any contagious 
disorders, and many of the diseases so prevalent at 
the East have been entirely unknown in his herd. 
Iie has recently reduced the size of his flock to 
about 1000 head, for the purpose of giving more 
attention to raising mules. He is already quite ex- 
tensively engaged in this business, but intends to 
give it more prominence hereafter. 

There are kept constantly empleyed on the farm 
twelve grown hands and six boys. Our readers 
may wonder how so large a farm can be so well 
managed by this small number of hands. It was a 
wonder to us until we saw the perfect system of 
Mr. Gentry’s plans. Every thing moves like clock 
work. There is a time for every thing, and every 
thing must be done in its time. There is no hurry 
and tlurry—but every thing moves along evenly and 
quietly. Each piece of work is attended to till it 
is done. But system is not the only secret of his 
success. All of the best labor saving implements 
and machines are used by him—so that with one 
man he is able, in many kinds of work, to perform 
the labor of ten men. By this means he is able to 
accomplish this vast amount of work. 

Mr. Gentry has a number of buildings erected, 
in which he carries on, for his own use, various op- 
erations not common among farmers. For instance, 
there is a large mill house, where all the meal for 
the family and stock is ground, and where various 
other mills and machines are used. There is also 
a large slaughter house, with kettles set in arches, 
and an excellent apparatus for rendering out lard. 
Then there is a tool house, a carpenter shop, a har- 
ness house, a shop for making shingles, &c., &c.— 
There is also an excellent pair of Fairbanks’ cattle 
scales, which will weigh six tons at each operation, 
with all the appendages for weighing cattle, sheep, 
swine, hay, grain, &c. 

But the next question is, will farming on such a 
magnificent scale pay? Of course it will. Any 
kind of honorable business, managed as well as this 
farm is, would pay large profits. Upon our inquiry, 
Mr. Gentry informed us, that the gross receipts 
from this farm last year amounted to over twenty- 
seven thousand dollars.— Valley Furmer. 





To pREvENT SueeP From Scovurine, when first 
turned to grass in the spring, give no salt from the 
time they are turned out until after shearing, — or, 
what perhaps is better, let them have access to salt 
at all times, summer and winter. Either plan will 
produce the desired etfect. 
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PROFITS OF FARMING. 

We believe there are many farmers, as well as 
others, who take an incorrect view of the business 
of farming, as far as its profit is concerned. They 
seem to suppose that what is sold from the farm is 
all that is to be counted as profit, while no note is 
taken of what goes to support the family, or is in- 
vested in improvements on the farm. To give an 
instance, I will refer to a conversation I had with a 
man who was once a farmer, but now has his capital 
in money at interest. He has some four thousand 
dollars out, and he tells me that it is only with 
strict economy that he makes the interest support 
his family. In this section of country, the average 
value of the farms is below the sum referred to, 
and, notwithstanding the long cold winters, the 
farmers are in a thriving condition. So, we doubt 
not, it often is with the farmer: that which he and 
his family eat, drink and wear, is often overlooked 
in considering the profits of the farm,— not count- 
ing anything but the cash left at the end of the 
year. This is not treating the farm fairly. In one 
case the farm is capital, and in the other the capi- 
tal is funds; that which goes to the support of the 
family, is as much the product of capital in one 
case as in the other, and in both should be consid- 
ered as profit; and if the farmer, after the mainte- 
nance of his family, and paying the expenses, 
(which in these times are no small matter,) has 
one or two hundred dollars left to do as he pleases 
with, it surely ean not be inferred that the farmer’s 
profits are least. 

But, say some, the farmers have to work so hard 
for a living that they do not like the business; but 
I would like to have you show me a class of men 
that have so many leisure hours as the farmers.— 
Quite too many young men, at the present day, 
seek other employments than farming. In this 
section of country, stock-raising is one of the most 
profitable branches of farming, and the dairy busi- 
ness is beginning to attract considerable attention. 
The country through here —say the northern tier 
of counties in Pennsylvania and the southern tier 
in New York —is as good a stock-raising or dairy 
country as there isin the Union. Before the farmer 
concludes that there is no profit in farming, Jet him 
look at the whole ground, and a different conclu- 
sion will be reached. J. O. DAWES. 

Le Raysville, Pa., July, 1858. 


TO MAKE FARMING PROFITABLE. 


Ix order to make farming pay, the science of 
farming must be understood. To those who pro- 
fess to cultivate the soil, and find it unremunera- 
tive, I think their want of success might be attrib- 
uted, generally, to their ignorance and want of 
system in their general management. 

Remember, farmers, your pursuit is a noble one; 
but to make it noble and elevated, requires the 
exercise of mind as well as muscle. It is a vocation 
requiring intellect of a superior order; and who- 
ever would attain that intellectual greatness requi- 
site for a scientific and systematic agriculturist, 
must read, study, and reduce to practice. 

Take, for instance, the man who has risen to 
eminence in his profession, and who makes that 
profession pay, and he will tell you that ease and 





oo 
hard study and deep research have earned him }j 
high reputation and his well filled coffers, » 

Again, look at the successful merchant, ang 
where does the secret of his prosperity lie? Jp his 
perfeet knowledge of his business, his marked g. 
tention to it, his systematic management, and his 
prudent forethought. 

Another comparison might be fotind in the skip. 
ful mechanic, who commands high wages and 
steady employment because of his superiority as g 
workman. He, too, will tell you that the pecnaj. 
ary advantage arising from the knowledge he noy 
possesses is ample compensation for all the saerj. 
fices he had to make during his four or five years 
apprenticeship. 

From these comparisons, then, I think the infer. 
ence may be drawn that knowledge is neeeasary jp 
order to conduct any business profitably and hop. 
orably. Is it surprising, then, that “farming wont 
pay” while the majority of our farmers think jt 
madness to devote an hour to study the nature of 
the soil they profess to till, and would consider jt 
folly unpardonable to subscribe for an agricultural 
paper, because, say they, the ideas and suggestions 
contained therein are theoretical only, and to make 
them practical would bring ruin upon us? To 
those farmers whose ideas are so contracted, whose 
reasoning powers are so rusted, I would say, culti- 
vate your minds, as well as your fields; you will 
find worldy wisdom in it; and in order to make 
your farms a source of profit, you must aim to w- 
derstand your vocation and to conduet it system- 
atically. Go at it energetically and perseveringly, 
and you will profit by it. Farmers! arouse from 
your lethargy; make the effort: success and pros- 
perity will be your reward. LB 

Hamilton, C. W., 1858. 


Rarey’s Mernop or Horse-Tamine.—The Si- 
entific American says: 





“This new system of taming is founded on the 
well-known process employed in subduing buffalo 
calves and wild horses taken by the lasso, and con- 
sists in simply gradually advancing towards the 
horse to be subdued, until you are able to place 
your hand on the animal’s nose and over his eyes, 
and then to breathe strongly and gently, as judg- 
ment may dictate, into the nostrils. We have the 
authority of Carty, in his ‘Letters and Notes on 
the American Indians,’ that this process is the one 
practiced by the Indians in taming the wild horses 
of the prairies, and that it is invariably attended 
with success.” 


CaTLIN says: 


‘““T have often, in concurrence with a known cus- 
tom of the country, held my hands over the eyes 
of a buffalo calf, and breathed .into his nostrils, 
after which I have, with my traveling companions, 
rode several miles into our encampment, with the 
little prisoner busily following the heels of my 
horse the whole way, as closely and affectionately 
as its instincts would attach it to its dam. This 
one of the most extraordinary things I have wit- 
nessed since I came into this wild country; and 
although I had often heard of it, and felt unable 
exactly to believe it, I am now willing to bear te- 





timony to the fact, from the numerous instances 


idleness have been strangers to him—that years of i which I have seen since I came into the country.” 
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WORKING ON THE ROAD. 


Last week we were notified to work out our 
road tax, the Path-master calling for team, wagon, 
shovel, and hoe, and ry us to drawing dirt 
from the loamy part of the district upon the road 
of the clayey part. A very good practice, no doubt, 
jn many instances; but in our case, the great need 
of the road was side ditches, and the reason why 
wé do not get them is because the amount of work 
assessed to us will do but little toward constructing 
all that are needed, in one year. So at least Path- 
master D. says; and the same reason is often urged 
in other districts. Some of us contend, however, 
that the true policy would be to make the road 
right as far as the Jabor goes, and in time the whole 
would be put in good order. 

In road-making, one great requisite is the ready 
and total removal of all water. A good road is 
impossible where water stands by its side (any- 
where near its level) or in it. If the ditches have 
no free outlet, the road will soak up the moisture 
more or less, becoming soft and rutted in conse- 
quence. It is in vain to think of having a good 
road over a subsoil filled with stagnant water. We 
must provide for their thorough drainage, either by 
surface or covered ditches, with sluices wherever 
needed, and free passage into the fields adjacent. 


The road-bed should be elevated and slightly 
rounded, that the water which falls may run off 
readily into the ditches. If the soil is clayey or 
loamy, a few inches of gravel, or even coarse sand, 
will very much improve the track. If sandy, it 
needs a slight addition of clay to correct it, and a 
great improvement of sandy roads can thus be 
effected. The road will be less dusty, less liable to 
wash, and present a firmer, pleasanter passage to 
both team and vehicle. 

A great improvement in the condition of our 
roads has been very cheaply effected by the use of 
the scraper or leveler, which is “just the thing” 
for filling ruts, removing stones, and clearing off 
obstructions generally, and should be used several 
times in the course of the season on most road 
districts. J. H. B. 





ABOY’S THOUGHTS ON SOME FARMERS’ PRACTICES. 


Wuen I see a straw stack standing year after 
year, without enriching any ground, thinks I to 
myself, how much better had it been for the owner 
of it to plow and fit his potato ground, drop his 
potatoes, and cover eight or ten inches with that 
same straw. 

When I see a man dropping his potatoes in rows, 
four feet each way, and dropping three or four in a 
hill, thinks I to myself, how much better if that 
man would drill his potatoes, dropping them from 
twelve to eighteen inches apart one way and four 
feet the other, — always cutting them, and putting 
only from one to four eyes in a hill. 

When I see a man cutting down the only tree in 
his pasture field, thinks I to myself, how much bet- 
ter would that man leave that tree standing for his 
cattle a shade in a hot summer day. 

When I see a wood pile lying on the side of the 
road, thinks I to myself, how much better had that 
man taken his wood pile to the back yard. 





SHOWS FOR SEED WHEAT. 


In reference to my proposal of county shows for 
seed fall wheat, you ask the question, why I wish 
to show seed wheat ?—why not other grain ?— and 
why will not our general agricultural shows answer 
quite as well? In reply, I would say— 

1st. Because no other grain is of so great impor- 
tance, either to the farmer or to the community at 
large, as fall wheat. 

2d. Because there are a great variety of kinds of 
wheat, and one kind is better than another; of this 
fact many farmers may be ignorant, but if they can 
meet their fellow farmers with the superior kinds 
of wheat, and talk the matter over,—and that too 
just at the time they want to sow,—they will be 
likely to be induced to purchase the best. 

8d. Because we are at present destitute of any 
certain market to which we can repair, either to 
sell or buy the best kinds and quality of seed wheat; 
this would afford just the market we need. Then 
all must admit that frequent changes of seed are 
advantageous, and at such a show or fair would be 
the place where and the time when such changes 
could be made. And as some kinds are less liable 
than others to the attacks of the midge, here you 
would meet the best farmers in the country, and 
hear their experience on all such matters. 

Hence I conclude, Messrs. Editors, that a show 
of fall wheat, on or about the first of September, 
in each county or State in all the wheat-growing 
sections both of Canada and the United States, 
would be beneficial. Let us hear what others say 
on the subject. T. KING. 

Ryckman’s Corners, C. W. 


THE BAROMETER, 


We all know how important and almost indis- 
pensable this instrument is to nautical men for the 
safety of their lives and ships, in forewarning them 
of impending storms. While not so important to 
landsmen, it affords a subject of interesting study, 
and is of great practical value to agriculturists. it 
has been a matter of surprise to me that it has not 
been recommended in our agricultural papers for 
general use by farmers. It is rarely you meet with 
this instrument in their houses. In my own expe- 
rience in the use of it for some years past, I have 
come to regard it as indispensable to the best re- 
sults of my farm operations. It has enabled me to 
time my planting, sowing, haying, and harvest, 
generally to better advantage than many of my 
neighbors who consult only “the signs of the sky;” 
and, acting on the indications of my barometer, I 
am considered very weatherwise by the men em- 
ployed on my farm, and am often asked how I am 
able to anticipate the rains and storms. A few 
weeks’ use of the instrument will satisfy any care- 
ful observer how valuable it must be to farmers. 
A very good instrument can be had for $10 or $12. 
To enable one more readily to understand its use, 
books have been published, giving instructions for 
making observations. I believe Mr. Kenpaxt, of 
Rochester, N. Y., who makes the instruments, has 
published a small manual to accompany it. A small 
work entitled “Science of Things Familiar,” beside 
giving rules and instructions for using the barome- 
ter, contains valuable instruction on many other sab- 











Near Milan, Erie Co., Ohio. JOEL WOOLVERTON. 


jects, and ought to be in every family library. m 
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GUESSING. 





Tue area of every enclosure on a farm ought to 
be ascertained, in order to determine with some de- 
gree of precision the quantity it produces per acre, 
as well as the quantity of seed and plaster sown per 
acre, and to regulate the manuring and the labor 
with some degree of accuracy. Fields being gene- 
rally rectangular, very little difficulty would arise 
in determining the number of acres in each, and 
when once ascertained, a record could be kept that 
would render further trouble unnecessary. Many 
farmers depend too much on guessing, as to the 
quantity of the land and the products per acre, and 
those who are not pretty knowing in such matters 
are supposed by some occasionally to make great 
mistakes, that sometimes involve a suspicion of 
their veracity. If the-size of fieldsand the amount 
of their preducts were accurately registered in a 
book kept for that purpose, it would be but little 
trouble; and it would furnish an agreeable amuse- 
ment for a rainy day, to compare the products of 
different years from the same ground. By this 
means, a farmer would always be able to determine 
the improvement and increased fertility of his farm, 
and if at any time he should incline to furnish an 
agricultural journal with the results of any of his 
operations, it could be done with confidence as to 
its accuracy which would be satisfactory and in- 
structive. A farmer should never guess at results, 
when he has the means in his hands of arriving at 
the truth so easily. Keep a regular account of all 
articles sold and purchased, and at the year’s end 
balance your book, so that you may know your 
latitude and longitude, and not be in danger of re- 

eiving a visit from the sheriff. 


Sand Brook, N. J. J. T. SERGEANT. 





BUST ON OATS IN KENTUCKY. 


Eprrors GengsEE Farmer :—The rust has ruined 
‘our oats. There will not be saved in this, or any 
of the adjoining counties, one half enough for seed. 
It is,something unheard of, by the oldest of our 
farmers. We had, in the months of April and May, 
an unprecedented amount of rain. The rust first 
made its appearance upon the low lands, whence 
the disease spread to all parts of the farm, as though 
it was subject to the laws of an epidemic or conta- 
gion. It attacked different crops at different stages, 
but all previous to the appearaice of the head. In 
fact, the blades seemed to be the part primarily at- 
tacked, the straw in many instances being remark- 
ably exempt from rust. Can you tell us anything 
about the cause of it, and do you think that wheat 
upon the same ground would be more liable to rust 
than on a different piece of ground? Will you, or 
some of your scientific farmers, give us your views, 
experience, or observations? We would like to 
hear from Mr, Joun Jounston, especially. 

Butler Co, Ky. R. B. MOREHEAD. 





Krypness To Domestic Antmars makes the ani- 
mals to love you, and even the hogs will give a 
grunt of pleased recognition when they see you. 

t promotes a kind disposition in the animals — 
makes them feel nice, and fatten easier. It also 
re-acts on yourself, and will make you kind to 


—————= 
JUDGE BUEL’S APPEAL TO YOUNG MEN. 





Eprtors GENESEE Farmer:—It may not be 
generally understood, by all your young reade 
that the subject of Agriculture was one in which 
Judge Bust distinguished himself, by devoting to it 
his powerful energies, his great and comprehensiyg 
mind and ready pen. From a volume of the (yj. 
tivator before me, commenced in March, 1834 | 
take the following appeal to young men. Read it 
all, young readers of the Farmer, for I assure you 
it has lost nothing by age. Read it all, and keep 
alive the memory, and cherish the principles of 
those dear departed ones who have gone before Us, 
and have labored incessantly for our good. 

0. B. 8, 

“‘The young men we would especially appeal to, 
You are destined soon to occupy the stage of public 
action, and to fill the important stations in society, 
Now is the time to prepare for these high duties, as 
well as for profit and distinction in your business, 
Your characters are but partially formed, and are yet 
susceptible of receiving good or bad impressions, 
which are to last through life. It is important to you, 
to your friends, and to society, that these impressions 
should be for good. We will lay before you rules and 
examples of the wisest and best men, to aid you in the 
formation of your characters —to enable you to be 
come intelligent and successful in your business,— 
useful and respectable in society,—and beloved and 
happy in your families. Do not object that you have 
no time to read. Few young men labor more hours 
than did Bensamin FRANKLIN, or are more humble and 
self-dependent than he was in his youth, and yet 
FRANKLIN found abundant time for self-instruction; 
and so indefatigable and successful was he in his stud- 
ies, that he became one of the most useful and cele- 
brated men of hisage. We need not limit the remark 
to Franxuin: most of the distinguished men of the 
day have risen from humble stations by their own in- 
dustry and frugality, and have acquired a great share 
of their knowledge in the hours not allotted to ordi- 
nary business. Your winter evenings are your own, 
and may be applied usefully. They may be computed 
at one-fourth of the day, or one entire month ins 
year. Time is money: and the young man who ap- 
propriates this month to the acquiring of useful 
knowledge, does more to add to his future fortune, to 
say nothing of his intellectual wealth, than if he re- 
ceived pay for this month and loaned it upon interest. 
Knowledge is in another respect like money: the 
greater the stock of it on hand the more it will ad- 
minister to the respectability and enjoyments of life. 
But knowledge is not to be acquired without exertion, 
nor is anything else that is useful in life. It is the 
labor we bestow in acquiring an object that imparts to 
it an intrinsic value. It has been well said, that “al- 
though we may be learned by the help of others, we 
can never be wise but by our own wisdom.” It is the 
humble design of this monthly sheet to excite a laud- 
able ambition to improve the mind as well as the soil. 
If we succeed in awakening the latent energies of the 
former, we think the latter will follow as a natural 
consequence, and our object will be attained.” 





Fatrentne Sueer 1 Winter.—Keep them in & 
dry place, and let them have plenty of good clover 
hay and turnips, with half a pound of oil-cake and 
a pint of barley per day. Water daily. I have 
fattened them in this way in a short time, and I 
think this is the best way of fattening them in 





others. 





winter. JonaTHan Kitson.—Howard, C. W. 
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FAILURE OF THE FRUIT CROPS, 
A yew weeks since, on visiting some friends in 
one of the finest fruit sections of Western New 
York, we told them we had come to see some of 


their celebrated peach orchards. “Nay,” said 
they, “but to see the nakedness of the land ye are 
cme.” And truly, these once flourishing peach 
orchards look as though they had been struck with 
ablast of barrenness. Many of the trees are dead, 
and on nearly all, the leaves are curled up and 
withered. Plum trees are so affected with black 
knot, that they cannot furnish fruit enough for the 
curculio to propagate itself in; and even the Cherry 
trees, hitherto healthy and fruitful, are so debilita- 
ted that the leaves curl up and the fruit is compar- 
atively worthless. 

The dry, hot summer of 1856 enabled the trees 
toripen their wood so perfectly that the following 
severe winter injured them far less than the com- 
paratively mild winter of 1857-8, following a cool, 
wet summer, which did not ripen the wood. Even 
the Osage Orange hedges in this section looked 
worse this spring than they did in the springs of 
1856 and ’57, after winters of unparalleled severity. 

Immature wood is more to be dreaded than cold 
winters; and happily we can do much more to 
avoid the former than to lessen the severity of the 
latter. That which is favorable to the healthy 
growth of a plant is favorable to its early matu- 
rity. Superphosphate of lime has a remarkably 
beneficial effect on the growth of turnips, and it 
causes them to mature several weeks earlier than 
those liberally supplied with nitrogenous manures, 
which, while they induce an excessive growth of 
leaves, are not favorable to the formation of bulbs. 
On the other hand, nitrogenous manures are ex- 
ceedingly favorable to the growth of wheat; and 
they increase the proportion of starch in the grain 
and hasten its maturity. We know litt'e,—in fact 
nothing, with any degree of certainty, in regard to 
the effect of different fertilizers on fruit trees, but 
it is safe to affirm that the same general principle 
applies to them — that anything which is favorable 
to their healthy and vigorous growth is favorable 
to their early maturity. 


continue to grow till cut down with the frost; 
while those on the same soil, and sown at the same 
time, manured with superphosphate, will be ripe 
several weeks earlier. So fruit trees on some soils, 
abounding in organic matter, continue to grow late 
in the fall, and do not mature their wood. They 
have an abundance of food, but it is not appropri- 
ate to their healthy growth. On this account, rich, 
low lands are generally to be avoided. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, however, 
fruit trees are in no danger of being injured from 
an excess of fertilizing matter in the soil. The 
danger lies in the other direction. A farmer who 
has a large farm half tilled, cannot be persuaded to 
devote a few acres exclusively to fruit trees. He 
wants a crop of grass, or grain, as well as fruit. 
Such a fruit-grower need have no fears that Ifis 
orchard will be injured by excessive growth. Ani- 
mals half starved are more liable to disease than 
those supplied with a sufficient quantity of appro- 
priate food. The same is true of fruit trees. Plant 
them on poor soil, or rob them of their appropriate 
food by the growth of other crops, and they are 
rendered much more susceptible to disease. Their 
constitution is weakened, and they are less capable 
of withstanding cold and other adverse influences. 

Farmers who are at particular pains to cultivate 
their corn and potatoes, often deem it unnecessary 
to bestow any labor on their fruit trees. One rea- 
son of this is found in that restlessness and love of 
change incident to a new country. We are inclined 
to confine our attention to those things which af- 
ford immediate results. Farmer Stappasn will 
give his corn good cultivation, because he can reap 
the profit in a few months; but to plant and culti- 
vate trees, and wait several years for the fruit of 
his labors, requires a habit of thought to which he- 
is a stranger. If seized with a sudden fit for plant- 
ing, he sets out his trees in a meadow or wheat 
field, cuts off or mutilates several of them in mow- 
ing, and then turns in his cattle to do the pruning? 
The next year he will pronounce the agricultural 
papers, tree pedlars, and the “ Rochester Nursery~ 
men,” unmitigated humbugs. 

But even Farmer Forecast, who plants good 
trees and gives them good care and culture, is often 
disappointed in the results, His trees do well for 
a few years, and afford good crops; but a severe 
winter, or a succession of adverse circumstances, 
too often proves fatal to his hopes. Such a man 
deserves and receives our warmest sympathies. 
His loss is a public calamity. Perhaps nothing can 
be done to entirely prevent such losses; but much 
may be done to mitigate the injurious effects of 
adverse seasons, 

We believe the primary, cause of the curl of the 





Turnips manured with an excess of ammonia will 





leaf in Peaches, and the black knot in Plums, is the. 
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low temperature of the'soil. The leaves of a tree 
give off a large quantity of water. They maintain 
a kind of perpetual sucking action upon the stem, 
which is communicated to the spongelets at the 
extremity of the roots. If the roots are in a soil 
much colder than the air, they are unable to absorb 
sufficient water to supply that given off by the 
leaves; the consequence is, that the leaves curl up 
and die, and the fruit falls off,—or it will “shank,” 
as grapes do when the house is much warmer than 
the external border. 

Evaporation produces cold. Every pound of 
water evaporated from the soil abstracts a definite 
amount of heat. Plants growing in a soil evapo- 
rate much more water than would the naked soil. 
To cultivate other crops among fruit trees, there- 
fore, not only robs the trees of nourishment, but 
reduces the temperature of the soil. But the great 
reason why soil is colder than the air, is owing to 
an excess of moisture. Heat cannot be transmit- 
ted downward through water. The remedy is evi- 
dent. Remove the excess of water, by means of 
underdrains. It has been found by repeated trials 
that a well underdrained soil is usually about 10° 
warmer than one that is undrained. Prof. Scurus- 
ver has proved that the loss of heat caused by 
evaporation, in undrained lands, amounts to 114° 
to 134°. In draining the Red Moss, near Bolton- 
le-Moors, Mr. Parkes found the thermometer in 
the drained land rose in June to 66°, while in that 
which was not drained it would never rise above 
47°—a gain of 19°. Simpson says he has “fre- 
quently found the soil of a field higher in tempera- 
ture from 10° to 15° than that of another field 
which had not been drained, though in every other 
respect the soils were similar.” A writer in the Quar- 
terly Review states that one pound of water evapo- 
rated from one thousand pounds of soil, will depress 
the temperature of the whole mass ten degrees, 

A careful observer near this city, informs us that 
his soil this season was quite cold till about the 
middle of June, whereas, quite early in the spring, 
we had remarkably warm weather. Under such 
circumstances, the equilibrium between the supply 
of food from the roots, and the demand of the rapid 
growing leaves and branches, was destroyed,—the 
growth was unhealthy, and the trees were rendered 
weak and unable to resist the subsequent cold 
weather, and disease, loss of fruit and foliage, and, 
in many cases, death, ensued. 

This is an extreme case, and the best means that 
could be employed might have been found ineffec- 
tual, but it is evident that the injury would have 


$< 
been higher. Unlike animals, plants do not gene 
ate heat; they are dependent on the soil, and it ig 
evident that a tree absorbing sap ten or fifteen de. 
grees warmer than another, would be far less gps. 
ceptible to sudden depressions of atmospheric tem. 
perature. During cold nights, evaporation from 
the leaves is nearly suspended ; there would conse. 
quently be little loss of heat, and in a warm gojj 
the temperature of the tree might be much higher 
than the surrounding atmosphere. While, there. 
fore, the atmospheric changes are beyond the con- 
trol of the cultivator, he may do much to mitigate 
their injurious effects, by raising the temperature 
of the soil, — and this he is enabled to do by thor. 
ough underdraining, and keeping the land loose and 
free from weeds, grass, &c. 

“But why,” we are asked, “cannot peaches be 
raised as easily now as when the country was 
new?” Because the dense forests afforded shelter 
from the severe winds, and, like large bodies of 
water, served somewhat to equalize the tempera- 
ture. Then roots, remaining in the ground for 
some years after the trees were cut down, assisted 
drainage. The forests and the roots are now gone, 
and we must resort to artificial drainage, which tt 
is well known not only increases the temperature 
of the soil, but when extensively practiced has also 
an equalizing effect on the temperature of the air, 
Severe winters, and excessively dry, hot summers, 
are far less frequent now in England, than before 
the introduction of thorough drainage. 

This whole subject is forcing itself upon the at- 
fention of fruit growers, and we trust these crude 
and hasty remarks may induce our readers to favor 
us with their views and experience. 





Hatx’s experiments show that a sunflower, bulk 


for bulk, imbibes and perspires seventeen times more 


fresh liquor than a man, every twenty-four hours, 
Lawes’ experiments “on the amount of water 
given off by plants during their growth,” show 
that the clover on an acre that would afford two 
tons of hay, absorbs from the soil and gives off 
from its leaves 430 tons of water in 101 days, or 
eight thousand six hundred pounds per day. Those 
who allow clover, grass, weeds, or any other plants, 
to grow among their fruit trees or any cultivated 
crop, should not complain of drought. 





Feurr 1x New Jersey. — An experienced horti- 
culturist in Newark, N. J., writes us;—“ The fruit 
crop here is rather a failure. I never observed 
Raspberries turn out so bad; they promised at one 
time a fair crop, but soon decayed, I tried Pea- 
body’s Strawberry, and found it a splendid fruit, 
large, and of fine color. However, I think Wil- 
son’s Seedling will excel all as a bearer. The Law- 





been less severe if the temperature of the soil had 








ton Blackberry is quite an acquisition to our fruits.” 
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a 
FRUITGROWERS' SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. YORK. 


Tar “Spring Meeting” of this Society was held 
in Rochester, on the 80th and 31st days of June. 
The President, H. P. Norton of Brockport, occu- 
pied the chair. 

The collection of fruit on the table was not as 
large as at some previous sessions, Strawberries, 
on account of the dry weather, were not as large 
gs are usually presented, and the Cherries were 
only fair. 

The following are the names of exhibitors: 

Hooxer, Fartey & Co., Brighton; 

E. W. Sytvester, Lyons; 

Gzo. NewLanp, Palmyra; 

Jos. Duqguet, ————; 

Ex.wancer & Barry, Rochester; 

Bissett & SALTER, - 

0. W. SEELYE, 

Mrs. M. GoopENAD, 

A. Frost & Co., 

H. E. Hooker & Co., 

STRAWBERRIES, 

The subject of Strawberries was fully discussed, 
inanswer to the question —‘ Which of the new 
American and foreign Strawberries are worthy of 
general or extensive cultivation — which for ama- 
teurs and which for market; the best time to plant 
and the best manner of cultivation, for amateur 
and for market gardener ?” 

W. B. Smiru, of Syracuse, had cultivated Long- 
worth’s Prolific, and found it quite hardy and an 
abundant bearer. 

Dr. Syivester, of Lyons, stated that it was of 
medium size, good quality, and the plants perfectly 





hardy. 

P. Barry thought this variety good and prolific, 
but might be dispensed with. He considered the 
Jenny Lind a very valuable and desirable sort, on 
account of its extreme earliness, 

0. L. Hoaa, of Lockport, considered the Hooker 
the most valuable Strawberry he ever cultivated ; 
from a bed of them, 10 feet by 15, he had this sea- 
son picked 15 quarts, and there were many more 
yet to be gathered—at the rate of over 150 bushels 
peracre. The flavor is fully equal to Burr’s New 
Pine, and superior to every other variety that he 
knew of. 

H. E. Hooxer had proved the Hooker several 
years before he offered it to the public, and be- 
lieved it to be superior to any other that he had 
ever known. The berries ripen in succession over 
along space of time, which is a desirable feature 
for an amateur. The fruit is too soft to transport 


G. Newianp, of Palmyra, had grown the Hooker 
for one year, and from twenty-seven plants ob- 
tained a year ago he should be able to pick three 
bushels of fruit. 

A. Pixwey, of Clarkson, thought the Hooker one 
of the finest berries — would select it if obliged to 
grow but one. He thought the Cushing a good 
market berry. 

H. E. Hooxsr had raised Wilson's Seedling, and 
it appeared remarkably productive — quality me- 











dium —flowers perfect— berry fine, and would 
bear transportation well. 

E. Frost thought Wilson’s Albany to be the most 
hardy and productive, but the Hooker far surpasses 
it in flavor. 

W. P. Townsenn, of Lockport, had cultivated 
the Genesee for several years, and thought very well 
of it. 

H. E. Hooxer had found the Genesee hardy, pro- 
ductive, and of fair quality. 

Dr. Sytvester had cultivated it for six years, and 
found it good and quite productive. 

P. Barry stated Scott’s Seedling to be a beautiful 
berry—distinct in appearance, but the quality is 
not very good. 

H. E. Hooxer: Scott’s Seedling is immensely 
productive, but of poor quality. 

E. Frost said that Scott's Seedling is a great 
bearer and good grower — the berries of fine color. 

H. E. Hooxer said that the Moyamensing and 
Pennsylvania are good bearers. The Crimson Cone 
is superior to Burr’s New Pine and Hovey’s Seed- 
ling. Burr’s New Pine is too tender. 

G. Newtanp stated that Hovey’s Seedling would 
not compare with Crimson Cone for profit. 

Dr. Sytvester liked Burr’s New Pine and Ho- 
vey’s Seedling well: had never cultivated Crimson 
Cone. The Pine he found hardy in the most ex- 
posed localities, and it is very productive. 

W. P. Townsenp said the Crimson Cone would 
yield twice as much as Hovey’s Seedling or Burr's 
New Pine. 

T. G. Yeomans, of Walworth, found Peabody’s 
Seedling to be not very highly flavored, but had 
not sufficiently tested it to be able to give an 
opinion. 

G. Newtanp said that the Peabody is a rapid 
grower, flavor very good, size large; from his pres- 
ent experience, would think it a very good variety. 

Dr. Sytvester thought it pretty good. 

Gro. Ertwancer recommended Triomphe de 
Gand as one of the best foreign sorts, both for 
amateurs and for market. It is a beautiful large 
berry, firm flesh and good quality. 

CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

Dr. Sytvester preferred a strong soil, deeply 
trenched and well manured. The best time for 
transplanting is spring; would allow the plants to 
form runners until they covered the ground, and 
would then mark off the bed into strips and spade 
in alternate ones; the fresh dug ground would du- 
ring the summer become filled with young plants, 
and the next season after bearing would dig in the 
spaces left the previous year, and thus continue 
year after year. 

P. Barry thought spring the best time for trans- 
planting. Plants cultivated in rows would produce 
the finest fruit; horse culture may be employed 
when growing for market. 

H. E. Hooxer, when growing for market, pre- 
ferred to turn over a clover sod, and put the plants 
in rows four feet apart, and one foot apart in the 
rows. Cultivate with the horse until the runners 
spread, so that it is impossible to do so without 
destroying the plants, and then depend on the hoe, 
Liked very early planting, in the spring, and before 
the plants had made much growth. 

G. Newianp: Always cultivated Strawberries 
in rich soil; preferred spring planting; thought the 
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greatest crops are grown when the plants are al- 
lowed to run into a mass, although the fruit is not 
so large. 

The discussion on Strawberries having closed, it 
was proposed that each person present should hand 
in a list of what he considered ‘the five best varie- 
ties for market, and the five best for amateur cul- 


ture. Twelve votes were cast, resulting as follows: 
For AMATEURS. For Market. 


IIIT cacacvcecesecsdonand Harty Goariet.... .cecccoccece 8 
OES BOW FUN... cccccese Crimson Cone.........ccee 7 
rf eee Wilson’s Albany.........e+ 7 
OL I eee EE ctacnned-siecmesnabird 5 
Hovey’s Seedling........... BUOMIIUR.. ncocdencees seegcaee 4 
Wilson’s Albany............ Hovey .....cccccscccsccccece 4 
' Re RR a Pee 2 
MeAvoy’s Superior 

Triomphe de Gand... TOWR. cccccccccccces 





Peabody’s Seedling... 
Lrollope’s Victoria... oe 
NE icnsktinéesveneewiced 


Longworth’s Prolific. 
Burr’s New Pine...... ee 
WHEE sceccccvcoscsseseoes 





12 
7 
7 
5 
q 
4 
2 
2| Scott’s Seedling........ 

«8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





RY GBs insccsnnsencs Cremont......cccccccccscces 
ERS PORDORT ooo ccccccesccceccee 
0 Sar are Triomphe de Gand......... 
Richardson’s Cambridge.... Chilian. .....ccccccccccccccs 1 
Longworth’s Prolific........ 1 


DISEASE OF THE CHERRY AND PEACH. 

The disease of the Cherry tree, which causes the 
leaves to die, and in some cases also the trees, and 
the curl of the leaf of the Peach, were talked of at 
considerable length. The general opinion of the 
cause is, that the great severity of the winters for 
two or three years back has greatly enfeebled the 
trees, and the long continued cold east winds of 
the present spring have developed that weakness 
in the manner which we see. 


SUMMER PRUNING THE PEAR. 


Mr. TownsEnD some nine years ago planted about 
1,000 standard Pear trees, a great part being Bart- 
letts. Spent an hour or so once a week pleasantly 
in the orchard examining the trees and pinching off 
the ends of the shoots where it seemed necessary 
to check the growth of any rampant shoot and se- 
cure a good form. Most of the trees came into 
bearing in three years. Pinching increases the ten- 
dency to produce fruit. Standard Bartletts are 
very apt to lose their leader. The side shoots 
should be pinched pack so as to secure a good 
leader. 

Mr. Exiwanaer practiced summer pruning, or 
pinching, to some extent. It was often of advan- 
tage in giving a desirable form to the tree, in 
throwing the growth where it was needed, and 
checking over-vigorous shoots, that otherwise 
would rob their neighbors of their neeeded share 
of nourishment. 

THE CURCULIO. 

Mr. ELtwancer knew no better way to destroy 
the curculio and save the Plums than shaking the 
trees. They invariably had a good crop on their 
grounds, as many present knew. Early in spring 
spade the ground deeply; soon after the blossoms 
fall commence jarring the trees every day, catch- 
ing the insects in a sheet. When they begin to get 
scarce, after a week or so, every other day will an- 
swer. Still later only jar the trees once,a week, or 
so, to shake down the damaged fruit, and they are 
swept up and carried away. Two boys, who might 
be hired for three or four shillings a day, if engaged 
for a couple of weeks, could take care of an orchard 





2 oye : 
9 | utility of summer pruning. 


—————— 
of four hundred trees and ensure a crop of 
After this an hour or two every week would an. 
swer. The large varieties of Plums sell well, ay 
at a high price, and would pay for this labor, He 
knew of no better method to destroy them or keep 
them in check. 

C. 8. Cote knew a person in the west who had, 
small apricot orchard of 150 trees, and by shakj 
the trees, as before described, he had received 
crops, and they yielded him a large revenue. 


PRUNING GRAPES. 
A long discussion was held in reference to the 
summer pruning of Grapes. With one or two. 
ceptions, the speakers were agreed concerning the 


The Society adjourned, to meet again in Roche. 
ter at their Fall session. 





LAYING OUT A GARDEN AND ORNAMENTAL 
GROUNDS. 


WE are not unfrequently asked to give a plan for 
laying out a garden and ornamental grounds for g 
suburban or village residence. “ Supposing,” said 
a friend, “‘you had a piece of land, about an acer 
and a half to two acres in extent, on which you 
were about to build, how would you lay it out? 
what ornamental and fruit trees would you plant, 
and where ?—how should the kitchen garden be 
formed, and where should the beds of small fruits 
and vegetables be placed?” In reply, we present 
the sketch on the following page. We can not 
enter into the full details of carrying out such a 
plan, but will endeavor to give a few brief hints 
that may not be unacceptable. 

There are but few soils that do not need under. 
draining. This is the first thing to be attended to, 
Then subsoil-plow or trench the soil two feet deep, 
and make it rich and mellow. Then surround the 
garden with a hedge. — Nothing so much adds to 
the appearance of a place as a properly managed 
hedge. It should be planted in a broad and deep 
border, free from the shade of any trees whatever, 
and kept constantly clean and mellow for a course 
of years, until the fence is perfected. The hedge 
may be formed of Osage Orange— which is of all 
other plants the best safeguard against intruders; 
or if the location will allow, of American Arbor- 
vite, which is the most beautiful, easily procured, 
and most tractable evergreen screen. Buckthorn 
or Privet bears shearing admirably well, and the 
first eventually makes a good defence. Three-thorn 
Acacia also makes a fine fence. 

The ground next to the hedges may be cropped 
with garden vegetables, but should not be planted 
with trees, vines or bushes,—any of which detract 
from the growth and beauty of the hedge, and are 
themselves broken or injured by the snow-banks 
which accumulate in such situations. 
In the rear of the garden are located the larger 
fruit trees, among which potatoes and eorn may be 
annually produced. 
The central walk is furnished with a row of 
dwarf pears (on quince stocks,) on each side. 
Dwarf cherry and dwarf apple trees, currants and 
gooseberries, also fill the borders of the side and 
cross walks. Raspberries oecupy a portion of one 





of the squares. Blackberries can be added, if de- 
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sirable. Strawberries will remain but two or three 
years in one place, so we do not locate them. 

The grape trellis (G,) should be so situated as to 
pave all the advantage which hot sun can give to 
ripen off the fruit, and the vines planted on a rich 
porder, not burdened with much other vegetation. 

The asparagus (D,) and the pie-plant should also 
be planted where the exposure to the sun is good, 
and high manuring easy. 





opment of some beautiful evergreen and weeping 
deciduous trees. 

We are not in favor of having fruit trees on the 
ornamental grounds, but where the garden is small, 
it is sometimes allowable. Of all fruit trees, per- 
haps the cherry is best for this purpose. In the 
sketch we place six standard cherry trees, (c,) to 
the right of the house, on the lawn. They should 
be about thirty-two feet apart. We would recom- 
mend one each of the following vari- 
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eties: Mayduke, Gov. Wood, Knight’s 
Early Black, Yellow Spanish, Belle 
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Magnifique, and Downer’s Late. 

In the kitchen garden the following 
trees and small fruits may be planted, 
leaving considerable room to spare for 
vegetables, and for the planting of such 
other fruits as the peculiar taste of the 
owner may require. 

a, Six Standard Apple Trees, 32 feet 
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apart, viz., 1 Early Harvest, 1 Early 
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Strawberry, 1 Early Joe, 1 Porter, 
1 Gravenstein, 1 Fall Pippin. 

&. Ten Standard Peach Trees, 16 
feet apart, viz., 2 Early York, 2 Craw- 
ford’s Early, 2 George IV., 2 Oldmix- 
° on Free, 1 Oldmixon Cling, 1 Red 











Cheek Melocoton. 














d. Ten Standard Pear Trees, 16 feet 
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apart, viz., 1 Rostiezer, 1 Bartlett, 1 
Tyson, 1 Flemish Beauty, 1 Sheldon, 
1 Beurre Giffard, 1 White Doyenne, 
2 Lawrence, 1 Winter Nelis. 

e. Five Plum Trees, 16 feet apart, 
viz., 1 Washington, 1 McLanghlin, 1 
Monroe, 1 Green Gage, 1 Smith’s Or- 
leans. 

J. Five Dwarf Cherry, 8 feet apart, 
viz., 1 Belle d’Orleans, 1 Early Purple, 
1 Coe’s Transparent, 1 Late Duke, 1 
Early Richmond. 

g. Twelve Grape Vines, 8 feet apart, 
viz., 4 Isabella, 4 Diana, 1 Concord, 1 
Clinton, 2 Catawba. 

Seventy-two hills of Raspberries, 4 
feet apart, viz., 20 Fastolff, 20 Brinck- 
1é’s Orange, 20 Red Antwerp, 12 Na- 
tive Black Cap. These may be plant- 
ed on the left side of the lower square, 
as shown by the dots. 

Thirty-six Currants, 4 feet apart, 
viz., 12 White Grape, 12 Red Dutch, 
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6 Cherry (or Black Naples), 6 Victoria. 





PLAN FOR LAYING OUT A SMALL GAEDEN. 


The forepart of the sketch will need little explan- 
ation. A, is the house; B, the barn; ©, barn- 
yard; D, asparagus bed; E, arbor; F, flower gar- 
den; G, clothes-horse. 

The location of the flower garden, arbor, and 
walks, the different varieties of trees for ornament, 
and the general style of the ornamental grounds, 
will of course vary much according to the means 
and tastes of the proprietors; but our own prefer- 
ence is for thick planting about the outside bound- 
aries, and a fine lawn of moderate size, well kept, 
in the immediate vicinity of the house, with such 
thin planting near the building, as will show the 





entire forms and give space for the perfect devel- 


Eighteen Gooseberries, 4 feet apart, 

viz., 4 Houghton’s Seedling, 4 White- 

smith, 4 Red Warrington, 4 Crown Bob, 2 Early 
Sulphur. 

Four Orange Quinces. 

Eight Dwarf Apples, 8 feet apart, viz., 2 Red 
Astrachan, 1 Keswick Codlin, 1 Hawley, 1 Pri- 
mate, 1 Late Strawberry, 2 Belmont. 

Twenty Dwarf Pear Trees, 8 feet apart, viz., 
1 Doyenne d’Ete, 1 Brandywine, 1 Summer Franc 
Real, 1 Beurre Giffard, 2 White Doyenne, 2 Duch- 
esse d’Angouleme, 1 Beurre d’Anjou, 1 Beurre 
Diel, 2 Easter Beurre, 2 Vicar of Winkfield, 1 
Glout Morceau, 2 Louise Bonne de Jersey, 1 Ur- 
baniste, 1 Jalousie de Fontenay, 1 Belle Lucrative. 

Twelve Rhubarb, viz., 4 Downing’s Colossal, 
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1 Cahoon’s Seedling, 4 Early, 1 Giant, 2 Victoria. 

Six hundred Strawberry Plants, viz., 100 Hovey’s 
Seedling, 100 Large Early Scarlet, 100 Burr’s New 
Pine, 100 Hooker, 100 Walker, 100 Hudson.— 
Rural Annual. 





PEACH GROWING. 


Tue peach is very extensively cultivated in this 
locality, and has proved to be une of the most prof- 
itable fruits, on account of our easy access to mar- 
ket. Although grown in abundance, of the choicest 
variety — such as have been sold in the New York 
and Boston markets, for health and beauty, com- 
manding an exorbitant price —the cultivation of 
this delicious fruit labors under many of the difti- 
culties which are embarrassing the peach-growers 
of many other parts of the country. And without 
a knowledge of these difficulties, and the modes of 
propagation and cultivation, no one here ever ac- 
complishes much in peach-growing, generally giving 
it up at the failure of the first trial,—being well 
satisfied in his own mind that the soil was not the 
right kind for his undertaking, which afterwards, 
in the hands of others, has grown heavy crops, to 
his surprise. 

My experience in growing the peach, as regards 
success, has been very satisfactory, and the time I 
have given to its culture has been very much occu- 
pied by its careful observation and study, without 
which my undertaking here would have been fruit- 
less. I have grown the peach on light sandy soil, 
and also on loam and that which was more clayey; 
but I prefer a sandy loam, in a middling state of 
cultivation, in order that such fertilizing material 
as the peach requires may be added to it, and in 
doing this, bring the land up to a proper state of 
cultivation. 

In propagating the trees, I select seed from trees 
which are thrifty and free from disease, and prefer 
it from the later varieties, as they are more matured 
and produce the hardiest stocks, which should be 
inoculated with the choicest varieties, from trees 
free from any contamination. I am careful to se- 
lect both from trees and kinds which are the best 
growers and bearers, as much of the profit depends 
on such a selectien. I prefer the Zarly York, Or- 
ange, Jaques Rareripe, Oldmizon, Ward's Freestone, 
Crawford's Early and Late, Melocoton, and Smock, 
as they prove to be our most productive and best 
varieties for market. Some speak much in favor of 
Heath's Cling, but I oppose its culture, as it can be 
substituted by better varieties. 

In planting an orchard, I prefer trees grown one 
year from the bud, that will average three and a 
half to five feet in height, and cut back to two and 
a half for the formation of the head, which mnst 
be cut back annually until it is fully formed, at the 
same time pruning so as to furnish the tree with a 

regular and constant number of bearing shoots. 
Trees commence bearing about the third year, and 
continue for six years and upwards, with the best 
cultivation, which is done by plowing two or three 
times in summer, followed by harrowing, to keep 
the surface mellow; no crops to be grown during 
this time. 

The diseases which affect the peach tree are the 
yellows, mildew, and curl of the leaf; and they are 
also at times infected by an insect, (the Algeria 





der bark at the f f viet Caen alia 
tender bark at the foot of the trunk, fro : 
dle of June to the middle of September. ie oa 
edies are as follows: — For yellows, remove bes 
tree, root and branch, as soon as you find it infect. 
ed. For mildew, use a solution of one ounce 
nitre to a gallon of water, apply it to the aff 
parts by a syringe; it tends to add vigor and health 
to the tree; dusting with sulphur is of less im 
tance. For the curl of the leaf not much can be 
done; I believe it to be caused by a change of 
weather,— a cause which will often remedy itself: 
some say it is caused by an insect, and such use 
sprinkling of soap suds: this remedy contains 
ash, and will do the tree much good as a fertiliz; 
agent when applied to the soil. To remedy the 
borer, take a sharp knife and cut it out, onee jy 
June and again in September; it is easily found } 
an exudation near the crown of the roots, For 
these affections remedies are good, but I prefer in 
part the preventive, which is judicious cultivation, 
Sergeantsville, N. J. G. H. LARISON, M p, 


SHEEP vs. HOGS IN ORCHARDS. 


No doubt, if one wishes to cultivate an ore 
hogs will do more of that kind of work than sheep; 
there “T. of Baldwinsville” and myself are g 
agreement. I also agree with him that hogs ar 
the best animals for picking up fallen fruit, during 
the summer, and usually turn them in when the 
fruit begins to fall in any quantity. But my expe. 
rience in pasturing hogs in orchards differs from 
his, and I am led to prefer sheep for that purpose, 
Let me state some particulars, in addition to thow 
given in my communication in the June Farmer, 

1. As to gnawing the trees. We have kept sheep 
in our orchard more or less for several years, and 
they have never injured an apple tree yet. Our 
hogs, on the contrary, have stripped the bark from 
several large trees—one of them dying in conse- 
quence. 

2. As to cultivation. Our hogs have done very 
little at this, and can never prove a substitute for 
the plow and harrow, unless far more industrious, 
They have rooted some in the corners of the fences, 
and under the thickest-topped trees where little 
grass grew, encouraging the growth of weeds, and 
injuring rather than benefitting the orchard. 

8. As to keeping down weeds. It is not neces- 
sary in an orchard to have the grass eaten to the 
root, to compel sheep to eat weeds, as “T.” de 
clares. I would never have any pasture eaten 
down close if I could help it, and generally manage 
to change from one pasture to another frequently, 
that there may always be a fair bite of grass. 
sprouts come out upon the body of a tree within 
reach of the sheep, they will be trimmed off, and 
in young orchards, I do not think it would answer 
to pasture either sheep or swine. 

4, Many farmers have orchards furnishing far 
more pasture than their hogs can consume. In this 
case calves and sheep may occupy the same field 
portion of the time; for we would not mow an or- 
chard, if it were possible to consume the grass a 
it grew. A thick sod, whether covered with long 
or short grass, does not afford the best growth to 
the roots of apple trees beneath it, but if kept 
short and well manured by sheep, it will be ina 











Zaetoisa, or Borer,) which deposits its eggs in the 





better state than otherwise. 
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5, As to “T.’s” hogs and plowing. If every or- 
chard could be as well cultivated by swine as at A oy 
jas been, there would be no great occasion for 

owing, but they cannot be, hence plowing is gen- 
erally necessary. If injury to the “ spongioles 
(we think it would not be greater from 

wing, than from rooting swine, “ almost equal 
ta subsoil plow,”) perhaps new spongioles will be 
thrown out,—the tree will obtain more mouths, to 
feed on the added sources of nutriment—added by 
the decomposition of sod and manure. 

“fence we conclude” there are some advantages 
sttending the practice of pasturing sheep in or- 
chards, not otherwise attainable, and that the pres- 
eace of swine in orchards is not in all cases produc- 
tive of unmixed good to the trees. 

Niagara Co, N. ¥., July, 1858. B. 








DWARF PEAR CULTURE. 

Arrer thirteen years’ experience, I am satisfied 
that dwarf pear culture can be made profitable; 
but that it requires the following conditions in 
order to make it so: The soil must be strong and 
rich, and kept in good condition by manuring. It 
must be well cultivated, and not laid down to grass. 
The trees should be planted as closely as possible 
—say six by twelve feet apart—and they must be 
pruned. If not carefully pruned once or twice 
ach year, they will undoubtedly run to wood in- 
sead of fruit; and not only that, but their heads, 


instead of branching at one or two feet from the | 


ground as they should, will be at standard height, 
and the trees being top heavy will be continually 
blowing out of the ground, requiring an infinite 
quantity of labor and trouble to keep them in an 
upright position. As Mr. 1vers well exprResses 
the idea, “it should be strictly a pear garden, and 
not a grass orchard,” and in this nutshell lies much 
of the truth of the whole matter. 


If I were now to plant a pear orchard, I should 
srrange the rows in quincunx order, ten feet apart, 
placing standards at intervals of about fifteen feet, 
ad filling the alternate spaces with dwarfs. I 
would prune every one of them rigorously in pyra- 
nid form, until the standards encroached so much 
won the dwarfs as to render the removal of the 
latter expedient, when the former might be allowed 
grow more at large. In this way, I have no 
doubt that, by selecting varieties judiciously, a fine 
return would be made to the planter. Joun B. 
Eatox, Bugfalo, N. Y., in Horticultnrist. 





Tar Appie-Trre CaTerPittar.—By close obser- 
vation last season, I learned that the apple-tree 
orm, after it had arrived at its full size, left the 
veb or nest and wandered about until it found a 
tonvenient spot, protected from the weather, when 
tenclosed itself and turned into a butterfly, which 
nits day deposits its eggs on the ends of the limbs, 
wear the extent of the last year’s growth. These 
‘gs hatch in May into a very small worm or cat- 
«pillar, which crawls down the limb to a conve- 
lent crotch, and there forms a web — thus filling 
year, On small trees, the cluster of eggs can 

tediscovered in the winter or spring and destroyed, 
n0 worms will appear. Look for yourselves. 
zvs Avery.— Camptown, Pa. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents. ] 





Warers.—One Ib. flour, quarter lb. sugar, quar- 
ter lb. butter, three eggs. 


Rapisues, served up with vinegar, are a very 
good substitute for cucumbers. 


Tea Caxes.—Two cups sugar, two cups milk, 
one cup butter, one tea-spoon saleratus. 

Lemon Cake.—One and a half Ibs. flour, one Ib. 
sugar, ten eggs, two lemons—grate one peel. 


Rusx.—Five lbs. flour, three and a quarter Ibs. 
butter, one Ib. sugar, one pint milk, nine eggs, and 
yeast. 

Pixt Caxe.—One pint light dough, one cup 
sugar, one cup butter, three eggs, one tea-spoon 
saleratus, 

To Coox Carrots.— Boil them in as little water 
as convenient, mash them up, and season with salt, 
butter and pepper. 

To Fry Porx.—If salt, cut up in thin slices, and 
soak in cold water over night; roll in flour, and 
fry slowly until the flour is slightly brown, but not 
the pork. 

Porato Yeast.—Scald enough flour with a quart 
of hot water so as to make a thin batter; when 
lukewarm, add four boiled potatoes, mashed, and a 
gill of yeast. 

Tomatoes, with meat, raw, should be sliced up 
in vinegar, salt and pepper, like cucumbers. For 
tea, use sweet cream and sugar: they are almost as 
good as strawberries. 

Letrucr, with meat, should -be served with a 
small quantity of strong vinegar, sweetened very 
sweet with molasses; sugar will do, but it is not so 
good. For tea, instead of the vinegar, use sweet 
cream and sugar. 

To Cook Bgans, wituovut Porx.—Put them into 
boiling water, without soaking; change the water 
three times, letting them boil a few minutes each 
time; the third time, add salt sufficient to make 
them palatable, boil nearly dry, and warm up with 
a little fresh lard or butter. 


Bonny Crapper. — Most eastern people have a 
prejudice against sour milk, but let those who doubt 
its being good and wholesome try some fixed as 
follows: — Take the curdled milk when it is thick 
and resembles somewhat a cheese curd, and to a 
teacup full add a table spoonful of sugar, with nut- 
meg or any other seasoning, if liked. It is about 
equal to custard. 4 


Sweet Green Tomato Picxtes.—Peel and slice 
two gallons of green tomatoes, five table-spoonfuls 
of ground mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two 
table-spoonfuls of ground pepper, two table-spoon- 
fuls of ground cinnamon, one-table-spoonful of 
cloves, one pound of brown sugar, three quarts of 
vinegar. Boil all together until quite done. If one 
choose, they may use one spoonful ground and a 
portion of ciunamon bark. A little celery tops 
give a fine flavor. These are excellent. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Seymour's Improved Patent Grain Drill—C, H. Seymour, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America—Wiley & Hal- 
sted, New York. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees—T. C. Maxwell & Bro’s, Geneva, 
Ontario Co., N. Y. 

Lebigh Mountain Springs Water Cure—A. Smith, M. D., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Russia or Bass Mats—D. W. Manwaring, New York. 

Hand-Book of Fruit Culture—Fowler & Wells, New York. 

Stocks for Nurserymen—T. C. Maxwell & Bro’s, Geneva, N. Y. 

Bass Bark—H. E. Hooker & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Premium Strawberries—Wm. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y, 

Strawberry Plants—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. Y. 

Old Rochester Nursery—S. Moulson, Rochester, N. Y. 








State Fairs for 1858, 





eee ae August 23—28, 
Be ivccincetuaneaes Montgomery,........ October 18—22, 
ee OE, ccccscvesed October 12—15, 
PS cawscccnewus a cdncnnaoud September 14—17. 
Gil accctaciccsseusnces Sandusky,.......... September 14—17. 
inns caduaneugan Burlington, ........ September 14—17. 
Rhode Island, .......... Providence, ........ September 14—18. 
ee Comtvalia,..ccccccoes September 14—18. 
See Louisville, .........+ Sept. 27—Oct. 1. 
Canada West,........... | Sept. 27—Oct. 1. 

_ REE ee Oscaloosa, .......... Sept. 28—Oct. 1, 
WME vccnssssvepes Madiaom, ....ccccces October 4—7. 
IL, dena anewsewsiiite Indianapolis,........ October 4—9. 
BI Beis occcscveseed Ss kceccmewes October 5—8, 
New Hampshire,........ DOC, ccovcece -+---October 6—8, 
Db ninaccnnecdencsencnssctubeneseneed October. 

Wir ncticesccvcccees Petersburgh, ....... November 2—5, 
U. 8. Ag. Society, ....... tichmond, Va.,..... Octcber 25—30. 


een 
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To our AGents AND Frienps Everywuere.—As there 
are thousands of farmers who have discontinued the high 
priced papers on account of hard times, and who are not 
now taking any agricultural journal, we have concluded 
to take half-year subscriptions to the Genesee Farmer, and 
we trust our friends will make an effort to send us in a 
few thousand additional subscribers. We will send the 
Farmer from July to December, inclusive, to single sub- 
scribers, for 25 cents; five copies for $1,00, with a Rural 
Annual to the getter up of the club; and eight copies for 
$1.50, with a ural Annual to the person getting up the 
club. All subscriptions must end with the year. We can 
supply the back numbers if desired. 
-@- 
Mr. B. Densmore, of Brockport, N. Y., writes—“On 
renewing acquaintance with my old friend the Farmer, I 
was so well pleased with his appearance, I took the liberty 
to introduce him to a few of my neighbors. It is easy 
getting subscribers here for the Farmer, and any one 
having the time to devote to it might make it a good busi- 
ness. Enclosed find ¢6, for thirty-two new subscribers for 








oo 
What is said of the Genesee Farmer, 

Ove of the most intelligent farmers in Western New 
York recently said to us, “I take nearly all the leading 
agricultural journals, but not one of them, in my esting 
tion, comes up to the Genesee Farmer. It is just wha 
farmers need—abounding in practical, common seng 
articles. I read no paper with so much pleasure.” Ang 
a brother editor writes us, “I would like to know how 
you manage to get so many able correspondents, and 
cram each number full to overflowing of valuable original 
articles.” We have made great efforts to induce intell. 
gent practical farmers to communicate their experience, 
While we are satisfied that the application of true scien. 
tific principles will greatly improve our agricultural ang 
horticultural practices, we are fully convinced that nom 
liance can be placed on principles deduced from analyse 
of soils and plants. We must draw our principles from 
the facts developed by actual experiments or by practical 
experience. And it is to get such facts that we so repeat. 
edly urge experienced farmers to write for their “ow 
paper.” Our success has far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. We have now a larger list of able and ex 
perienced correspondents than any other agricaltuml 
journal in the world. The paper is giving universal sat- 
isfaction. Its prospects for usefulness never were 9 
bright as they are to-day. Its circulation is rapidly er 
tending, and our cotemporaries are continually saying 
kind things of it and urging their readers to subscribe, 
We annex a few recent notices of the press. 





Tue Farmer is a large and valuable publication—should 
be, as it is, well sustained.—Herk. Co. Journal. 


Tue Genesee Furmer is one of the best papers in the 
country.—Jndependent Examiner, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

Tue Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest, ablest, and 
most reliable agricultural journals in the country. No 
farmer should be without it.— Burlington ( Vt.) SentindJ 

Tue Genesee Farmer has a long table of interesting con- 
tents, and is handsomely gotten up. Every farmer would 
profit by reading it.—Hollidaysburg Register. 

Tue Genesee Farmer is a neat paper, of very convenient 
form for binding, and edited with an amount of skill and 
talent which recommends it to every agriculturist— 
Woodstock (N. B.) Sentinel. 

Tus is, we think, the oldest agricultura! publication ia 
the State. Josepn Harris, the present editor and propri- 
etor, has made very great improvements in the Farme.— 
Lyons Republican, July, 1858. 

Tue old Genesee Farmer, known and esteemed by the 
first farmers of the land for many pas back, is before 
us, plain, neat and substantial, such as we like to look 
upon.—Penhandle Farmer, Wellsburg, Va. 


Tue high character of the Genesee Farmer, and the ex 
tremely low price at which it is furnished to subscribers, 
make it the most desirable paper within our knowledge it 
the United States.— Rochester Daily American. 


Tue Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest and most sue 
cessful of our agricultural publications, and our Connecti- 
cut farmers may be profite bd adding it to their regular 
list of periodicals.— New London ( Conn.) Repository. 

A neat, tidy dress, with a choice variety of Agriculte 
ral and progressive articles for the rural inhabitants of all 
arts of the country, make the Farmer still, what it has 
ong been, one hang very best agricultural journals extant, 

festern Nucleus. 


repeatedly recommended this valuable monthly to the 
farmers of New Brunswick; it may be obtained for two 
shillings and sixpence, and every number is really w 

to the egriculturist who wishes to profit by the experiencé 





the current half volume. * 





and knowledge of others, double the whole year’s 
scription — Jeligious Intelligencer, (N. B.)j 





Tue Genesce Former for this month is received. We have 
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pear should be in the hands of every person who 

takes an interest in the raising and care of stock, or has 

soything to do with a farm.—Prairie City (Jll.) Chronicle. 

Tae Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest and best estab- 
lished agricultural journals in the world. It is hand- 

y printed in pamphlet form, and is full of everything 
interesting to the farmer. Every number of it is a feast. 
Je numbers can be seen at our office.— Weekly Press, 
Centralia, 110. 

Tus is one of the oldest and ablest agricultural papers 
in the United States. It is printed monthly, in pamphlet 
form, and contains 32 pages — making, at the end of each 
year, 324 pages of raluable agricultural matter. Price 50 
cents per year. Subscriptions received at this office, 
where a specimen copy may be seen.— Jtensselaer (I1l.) Gaz. 


Tax Genesee Farmer should be an inmate of every farm- 
w’s dwelling. It treats of the practical affairs in hus- 
bandry, and teaches of the useful, as well as of the orna- 
mental. The price of this journal is but fifty cents per 
gonum. Where farmers can secure as valuable a journal 
ss this, for the mere trifle of four shillings, and do not 
avail themselves of the privilege, one would think that it 
jsalmost impossible to see good crops on their farms.— 
The Elevator (Pa.) 

Tar Genesee Farmer, published at Rochester, N. Y., is 
me of the finest agricultural papers in the country. The 
frst article in the February number is upon natural and 
wtificial draining, very ably written and finely illustrated 
by sixteen wood cuts representing the drains in the 

nd in their different forms. This article alone is 
worth the price of the Farmer for a year; published 
monthly, for 50 eents only. We recommend our farmers 
to procure it immediately.— Waltham ( Mass.) Sentinal. 


We have repeatedly commended this Agricultural 
Monthly to our readers; and we are glad to learn that an 
inquiry is beginning to be made for it. Several copies 
have been ordered by us for parties in the country. At 
the request of the publisher, we have consented to act as 
agent for the Farmer for the current year. The low price 
at which it comes, and the valuable articles on agriculture, 
&., which it contains, ought to commend it to the pat- 
ronage of New Brunswick farmers generally.—eligious 
Intelligencer, St. Johns, N. B. 


Iris the opinion of persons well qualified to give a crit- 
jal and reliable opinion, that the Genesee Farmer was 
never befure so well conducted and worthy the attention 
of those for whose especial behoof it is published; and 
that, all will admit, is very high praise. The variety of 
topics, and the experience and ability brought into their 
discussion, are distinguishing features. Mr. Harris is an 
scomplished practical agricultural chemist, who has en- 
joyed unusual advantages for the acquisition of a thorough 

owledge of his science. We commend the Furmer to 
all who cultivate a rood of ground in country, village or 
tity.—Rochester Dem., July 22, 1858. 

Oxe of the most noticeable features of the Genesee 
Farmer is the great number of communications received 
from experienced farmers and fruit-growers in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Each number contains 
nearly fifty such communications. They add greatly to 
the interest and value of the paper. There is another 
novel feature in the Furmer. ay of the readers of the 
paper desire information on any particular subject—as for 
instance on the cultivation of whest-—the editor offers a 
prize of a dollar book for the best essay on this subject. 
Onehundred and fifty-eight prize essays have already been 
published in the Farmer. This plan of calling out the 
experience of farmers and fruit-growers originated with 
Mr. Harris. It has proved a great success—it has more 
than doubled the circulation of the paper. 

The Genesee Farmer is now in its twenty-eighth year. 
Published in one of the finest wheat and fruit-growing 
tections in the country, it has always enjoyed an extensive 
circulation, not only in Western New York, but through- 
out the Western, Eastern and Southern States. The pub- 

r informs us that it has now subscribers in every 
and Territoay, in all the British Provinces, (it has 
over two thousand in Canada West alone,) in England, 
d, Scotland, and the Sandwich Islands. Such a 


paper is a credit to our city. Long may it wave.—LRoches- 


te (N. Y.) Democrat & American. 


and reliable agricultural work makes its ap- | 
on our table as vy mer as the month comes | of this National Institution will commence at Mozart 





American Pomo.oaicat Society.—The Seventh Session 


Hatt, 663 Broadway, in the City of New York, on Tvrs- 
pay, the 14th day of September next, at 10 o’clock A. M 
and will be continued for several successive days. 

Among the objects of the meeting are the ‘following : 
To bring together the most distinguished Pomologists of 
our land, and, by a free interchange of experience, to col- 
lect and diffuse such researches and discoveries as have 
been recently made in the science of Pomology — to hear 
Reports of the various State Committees and other dis- 
trict associations —to revise and enlarge the Society’s 
catalogue of Fruits—to assist in determining the syno- 
nyms by which the same fruit is known in America or 
Europe —to ascertain the relative value of varieties in 
different parts of our country — what are suitable for par- 
ticular localities — what new sorts give promise of bein 
worthy of dissemination — what are adapted to ounane 
cultivation; and, especially, to concert measures for the 
further advancement of the art and science of Pomology. 

The remarkable and gratifying progress which has re. 
cently been made in this branch of rural industry, is in no 
small degree attributable to the establishment ‘and salu- 
tary influence of our Horticultural and Pomological Soci- 
eties, the proceedings of which have been widely promul- 
gated by the Press. A great work has been already per- 
formed, but a greater still remains to be accomplished. It 
is, therefore, desirable that every State and Territory of 
the Union and the Provinces of British America should be 
ably and fully represented in this Convention, and the 
Pomological, Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies 
within these limits, are hereby requested to send such 
number of delegates as they may deem expedient. Nur- 
serymen, Fruit growers, and all others especially inter- 
ested in Pomology, are also invited to be present, and to 
participate in the deliberations of the meeting. 

Held as this Assembly will be, in the great commercial 
emporium of our country, easily accessible from all parts 
of this continent, and at the same time when the Conyen- 
tion of the Agricultural Press will be in session, it is an- 
ticipated that the attendance will be larger than on an 
former occasion, and the beneficial results proportionably 
increased. 

In order to increase as mnch as possible the utility of 
the occasion, and to facilitate business, members and del- 
egates are requested to forward specimens of fruits grown 
in their respective districts, and esteemed worthy of no- 
tice; also, papers descriptive of their mode of cultivation 
—of diseases and insects injurious to vegetation — of 
remedies for the same, and to communicate whatever may 
aid in promoting the objects of the meeting. Each con- 
tributor is requested to make out a complete list of his 
specimens, and present the same with his fruits, that a 
report of all the varieties entered may be submitted to the 
meeting as soon as practicable after its organization. 

For the purpose of eliciting the most reliable informa- 
tion, the several Fruit Committees of States, and other 
local associations, are requested to forward to Hon. Sam- 
vet Waker, General Chairman of the Fruit Committee 
Roxbury, Mass., or to P. Barry, Esq., Secretary of the 
Society, Rochester, N. Y., a definite answer to each of the 
following questions, at an early date, and prior to Sep- 
tember Ist: 

What six, twelve and twenty varieties of the AprLe are 
best adapted to a family orchard of one hundred trees, and 
how many of each sort should it contain? What varie- 
ties, and how many of each, are best for an orchard of one 
thousand trees, designed to bear fruit for the market ? 

What six and twelve varieties of the Pear are best for 
family use on the Pear stock? What varieties on the 
Quince stock? What varieties, and how many of each of 
these, are best adapted to a Pear orchard of one hundred 
or of one thousand trees ? 

What are the siz and trelve best varieties of the Peacr 
for a family orchard? What are the best varieties, and 
how many of each, are best adapted to a Peach orchard of 
one hundred or of one thousand trees ? 

Answers to these questions should be made from relia- 
ble experience, and with reference to the proximity or re- 
moteness of the market. 

Societies will piease transmit to the Secretary at an early 
day a list of the Delegates they have appointed. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming members can remit 
the admission fee to Taomas P. James, Esq., Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, who will turnish them with the Transactions 
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of the Society. 
nial, two dollars. 


Packages of Fruits may be addressed to Wm. S. Car- 


PENTER, Esq., 468 Pearl street, N. Y. 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, President, 
Boston, Mass. 

P. Barry, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 1, 1858. 

Ittrvors May or Jung Wueat.—Joun Z. Reep, Esq., 0 
Avon, N. Y., brought a variety of bald wheat last year 
from Southern Illinois, and sowed half an acre with it 
Mr. Dorr, of Scottsville writes us that it proves to be 
“four or five days earlier than the Mediterranean, and 
equal in quality to the Soules, but not so productive. In 
Southern Illinois it yields from 20 to 30 bushels per acre, 
on land that would yield 30 to 40 bushels of Soules.” The 
half acre sown by Mr. Reep escaped the midge almost 
entirely, and he is so well pleased with it that he has sent 
to Illinois for 100 sacks. It is called the May or June 
wheat. There appears to be two kinds—the red and the 
white chaff. It was sown the 20th of September. Do 
any of our readers know anything in regard to it. 
7ee 

Ir 1s Not Too Lats to Susscrise. — Our friends have 
responded most nobly to our request to obtain subscribers 
to the present half volume of the Farmer. Many have 
sent in large clubs, and several hundred have got up clubs 
of five and eight. We trust our friends will not cease 
their efforts. Never was there a better time for them to 
introduce the paper. Thousands of farmers are now 
taking no agricultural paper, and none are so poor as to 
be unable to raise twenty-five cents. Speak to them at 
once. It is not too late. Harvest is pretty much over, 
and the leisure season is rapidly approaching. Farmers 
will have more time to read, and they will not regret if 
you persuade them to try the “ Farmers’ Own Paper” for 
six months. See terms in another column. 
e+ 

Wuear Mince iv Canapa.—Our correspondent, Mr. S. 
Kune, informs us that in the Niagara District, and near 
London, C. W., the midge has so affected the wheat that 


many farmers have cut it for fodder. 
+3-——_— 


Our friends who have sent us one dollar for five copies 
of the present half volume of the Farmer, can have three 
more copies for fifty cents, and any additional number at 
18} cents each. 

















—_——29¢0———_ 
Sermovur’s Grain Daitt.—We would call particular at- 

tention to the advertisement of this valuable grain drill. 

We believe there is no better drill manufactured in this 


country. 
en 


Inquiries and Answers. 
1. How 1s the Verbena impregnated? 2. Is there any 


particular method of ——— the Carnation, to make 
it seed well? Lewis J. Exuiorr.— Kewanee, Jil. 


1. By itself. 

2. The following method of raising Carnation seed is 
recommended by Mappock :—“ Those flowers which have 
but few petals, or, as it is more commonly expressed, are 
thin of leaf, generally produce most seed; but they should 
be possessed of the best properties in other respects, viz: 
their petals should be large, broad, substantial, and per- 
fectly entire at the edge, and their colors rich and regu- 





Life Membership, twenty dollars; Bien- 


whole blossom. The plants should be selected from the 
rest, and their pots should stand upon a Stage, defend 
from earwigs, in an open part of the garden, in Whig 
situation they should remain during bloom, and until the 
seed is perfectly matured; their blossoms should be de 
fended from rain, by having glass, paper, or tin over 
suspended over them, in such a manner as to admit & fy 
circulation of air; the pots should neither be kept very 
wet nor very dry; nor will it be proper to cut and muti. 
ate the plants, either for their layers or pipings, ti the 
seed becomes ripe, because it would Certainly weake 
them, and consequently injure, if not destroy, their seed 
When the bloom is over, and the petals become Wither 
and dry, they should be carefully drawn out of the pode 
calyx, being apt to retain a degree of moisture at the 
base, endangering a mouldiness and decay in that par, 
which will destroy the seed.” 


Cuerries From Seep.—1l. Can you, or some of yourm 
merous correspondents, inform me, through the Columns 
of the Genesee Farmer, how to raise Cherry trees from te 
seed ? I planted seed for several years, but none came 
2. Will trees raised from the seed produce the same kin 
of Cherries as does the parent stock? Particulars on ths 
subject would be thankfully received by several of your 
subscribers. Daniet Dutt.—Gebharts, Pa, 

1. Plant the seeds when ripe, or keep them in moig 
sand and plant in the fall, in light land. 
2. No. Varieties of fruit trees cannot be perpetuatal 


by seed. 

Can you, or any of the subscribers of the Farmer, in 
form me what is the best mode to make an anderdniy 
with brushwood? Also, the proportion of lime to grarg, 
&c., used in building a stable with grout? J. W—m 
den, WV. . 





—————0@o 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 


Tue Farm; A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; orl 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Expositiond 
the Nature and Action of Soils and Manures; the Principled 
Rota ion in Cropping , Directions for Irrigation, Draining,Sa 
soiling, Fencing, Planting Hedges, ete.; Descriptions of In 
proved Agricultural Implements: Instructions in the Culie 
tion of the various Farm Crops; How to Plant and Oultivae 
Orchards, ete. With a most valuab/e Essay on Farm Manage 
ment. By the author of “ How to Behave,” * How to do Bae 
ness,” “The Garden,” ete. New York: Fow.er & Was 
1553. Price, po-tpaid, in paper, 30 cents; in musiin, 50 cee 


We have read this work with great pleasure, and @ 
safely say that it is the cheapest, and, for the price, th 
best work of the kind published. The essay on Fam 
Management, by J. J. Taomas—here reprinted by th 
permission of the author — is alone worth the price of the 
book. It is a hopeful indication of progress, that sud 
works as this meet with so extensive a sale that they cm 
be afforded at little more than the cost of the paper@ 
which they are printed. The series of four “Rural Hat 
Books” to_which this belongs—‘‘ The House,” “The Ga 
den,” “The Farm,” and “Domestic Animals,” —are se 
to those ordering them all at the same time for $1. 

In speaking thus highly of “The Farm,” we woulda 
be understood as endorsing all its statements. It is ot 
piled from a variety of sources, and generally with god 
judgment, but on some points the compiler does not suf 
ciently discriminate between plausible speculations af 
well established facts. Sometimes, too, though the fie 
are correctly stated, the principles deduced from them® 
at fault. Take the following as examples: 

“The manure of any animal is richer than the fel 





larly distributed, and in due proportion, throughout the 


given to it, because it contains, in addition to the 
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of the food, certain particles belonging to the body of the 


That manure is richer in certain elements than the food 
esten by the animals, is true ; but it is so simply from the 
fact that the carbon is consumed by the animals, while 
pearly all the nitrogen and other elements are found in 
theexcrements. After the carbon is removed, the propor- 
tion of the others is increased. Nothing is added. A 
jump of ore containing gold, silver, lead and iron, would 
become “richer” by abstracting a portion of the lead and 
jron. And in the same way food is made richer by pass- 
ing through an animal. A portion of those elements of 
jeast value as manure are abstracted, while nearly all the 
more valuable elements remain. They are also rendered 
more readily available as food for plants. 

On the authority of the late Prof. Norton, it is recom- 
mended to mix “ashes” with superphosphate of lime, for 
the purpose of drying it. This is an English practice; 
but the ashes used are coa/ ashes. Wood ashes would be 
quite injurious. 

“Potash, lime, and phosphoric acid, enter largely into 
the composition of the grain of wheat, and both lime and 
silicia abound in the straw ; for this reason, rich vegetable 


wils generally, being deficient in these elements, are not 
well adapted to wheat.” 


If this is the “reason,” why is it that these soils are 
well adapted to Indian corn, which contains as much of 
the elements named as wheat ? 


” 





Puan Cuitvre. A Mannal for the Propagation, Planting, Cul- 
tivation and Management of the Pear Tree. By Tnos. W 
Freup. New York. A. O.Moorz. 1558. 


Mr. Frevp is an intelligent and experienced cultivator 
of the Pear. The public are indebted to his love of the 
subject, for a most complete and instructive manual. He 
commences with the first step in the growth of the Pear, 
snd carefully follows up the process to the final gathering 
sod ripening of the fruit. His teachings are sound, prac- 
tical and reliable. While the practiced cultivator will 
find much in the work to interest and instruct him, it will 
be found particularly useful to the novice. 

Pear culture in this country is yet in its infancy. We 
here much to learn, and we have also much to unlearn, 
before we shall attain the perfection to which culturists 
in the old world have arrived. We need just the sort of 
instruction which Mr. Frep has given us in this work, to 
correct our errors and increase our knowledge. Our cli- 
mate and soil ave as well adapted to the growth of the 
Pear, as the soil and climate of France. There is doubt- 
less a difference, but in some respects the difference is in 
our favor. If we persevere, we shall be able to grow this 
delicions fruit as easily and in as much perfection as the 
French. 

We heartily eommend the book to all who desire relia- 
ble and really practical information on the subject. 





Sou. Cutrore; Containing a comprehensive view of Agricyl- 
tare, Horticulture, Pomology, Domestic Animals, Rural Econ- 
omy,and Agricultural Literature. By J. Wauvxgn. A.M. I!- 
lustrated by numerous Engravings. New York. B F. Cuap- 
rei, & Co, 1858. 

A handsome book of 450 pages, containing a vast 
amount of useful information on the various branches of 
“Soil Cuiture.” The chief fault of the author is that he 
das attempted too much, and this has led him inte some 
strange errors. ‘We extract a few, which we hope to see 
rrected in subsequent editions —for the work is one 


Well calculated to be;popular. 





“The pons varieties {of Apricots} produce their like 


from the 

“Propagation [of the Lawton Blackberry] is by the 
offshoots from the roots, or by seeds.” 

“The tile is not so good as stones; it is so tight that 
water does not enter it so readily.” 

Such statements as these greatly detract from the use- 
fulness of the book,—though they will not mislead any 


intelligent reader. 





HistoricaL AND LeGat Examination of that part of the Decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Drzep 
Scotr Casz, which declares the Unconstitutionality of the 
Missouri Compromise Act, and the Self-Extension of the Con- 
stitution to the Territories, carrying Slavery along with it, 
With an Adpendix. containing:—!. The Debate in the Senate, 
in March, 1849, between-Mr. Wesstrer and Mr. CaLnovun, on 
the Legislative Extension of the ‘onstitution to Territories, as 
contained in Vol. Il. Ch. CLXXXII. of the “Thirty Years’ 
View.”—2. The Inside View of the Southern Sentiment in re- 
lation to the Wilmot Proviso, as seen in Vol. II. Ch. CLXVIII. 
of the * Thirty Years’ View.”—3. Review of President Pierce’s 
Annual Message to Congress, of December, 1856, so far as it 
relates to the Abrogation of the Missouri Compromise Act and 
the Classification of Parties. By the Author of the “Thirty 
Years’s View.” New York. D. Arppieton & Co. 1853. 





A Cycuopreta or Commerce AND CommErctaL NAVIGATION. 
Edited by J. Smrra Homans, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, and editor 
of * The Banker's Magazine and Statistical Register,” and by 
J. Smita Homans, Jr., B. S., author of an “ Historical and Sta- 
tisticul Sketch of the Foreign Commerce of the United States.” 
With Maps and Engravings. New York. Harper & Bro. 
1858, 

This is an exceedingly valuable work, which we shall 
notice more at length in a future number. 





Evementary German Reaper. on the Plan of Jacobs’ Greek 
Reader; with a full Vocabulary. Com d, Compiled and 
Arranged Systematically by Rev. L. W. H+ ypenegicn, Gradu- 
ate of the University of France. and Professor of Languages 
in the Moravian Female Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa. New 
York. D. Arrteton & Co. 1858, 

Tue History oF Minnesota: From the Earliest French Ex- 
plorations to the Present Time. By Epwarp Durrienp Neas, 
Secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society. Philadelphia. 
J. B. Liprrncort & Co. 1858, 





Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men. A Companion for 
J. De Cordava’s New and Correct Map of the State of Texas. 
By J. Dg Corpova. Philadelphia. J. B. Lirrrycorr & Co. 
1853. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received as early as 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to 
be of interest to farmers. Trrms— Two Dollars for every hun- 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


eee 





~~ 


(\' TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—All of the most approved varie- 

i ties for sale at the Rochester Central Nurseries. Catalogues 

sent free on application to c. W. SEELYE. 
August, 1$58—2t Rochester, N. Y. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS—Selected expressly for budding 
R and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, &e., suitable for 
Nursery purposes, for sule in lots to suit, by 

D. W. MANWaRING, Importer. 
248 Front street, New York. 











August, 1S58,—ly 








At THE OLD Y—which now cov- 


ROCHESTER NURSER 
ers over two bundred acres of land, and where the stock is 
doubly as extensive as in former years, may be found an assort- 
ment consisting of a very extensive and select variety of FRUIT 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREES that are hardy and have been 
grown with much eare as to selectness of sorts, extent of variety 
and size to give entire sutisfction. 

P»rties desiring Nursery Stock, are especially solicited to write 
the subscriber, who will promptly reply to all communicstions, 
and all ordering may rely on receiving every possible care and 
attention in the execution of their orders, which can be filled to 
an almost unlimited exteot 

An exact inventory of the Stock published semi Ny and 
forwarded to all applicants inclosing a stamp for pre-payment. 
A!so a Wholesale Trade List for Nurserymen and Jers. 

8. MOULSON, £0 Front st., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





August, 1858.—1t 
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“ Altogether the vade mecum of this country.”—Hort. DELANO’S NT TOOTH ., | 
aa HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, 

en universal satisfaction wherever it ig G ] 














THE NEW REVISED EDITION HIS Rake has giv 
OF pega ioe pone . The = -— facility with which the bay the 
’ UITS AND FRUIT TREES AMERI! may be place winrows, or bunched or cock 

DOWNING'S FR FR oF CA, loading, with entire freedom from dust; its superar ea “ gE 

OR THE CULTURE, PROPAGATION, AND MANAGEMENT IN THE GAR- | er; the adaptation of the teeth to all surfaces, however gen, 
DEN AND ORCHARD, OF FRUIT TREES GENERALLY, WITH are qualities which commend the Delano Rake, and mug YS [PaTex 

DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE FINEST VARIETIES OF mately bring it into exclusive use. In short, it is 88 great! * 

FRUIT, NATIVE AND FOREIGN, CULTIVA- rior to the revolver or any other, as the revolver was, mo 
TED IN THIS COUNTRY. introduced, to the hand rake. We know of farmers who a 
their entire crop of hay by the use of the Delano Rak 
By A. J. DOWNING. fork alone, no hand rake being needed in the field. Priya the J jorhood 
Revised, CORRECTED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED BY plete, $25. Com tis fac 
are sees Dril 

ee SS SELF-ADJUSTING HAY ELEVATOR, been in 
One thick volume a. Re Nga pages. Numerous cuts. or Hoisting Fork. the not 
” sl By the use of this simple and low-priced apparatus, a two-hom a 
HIS edition is intended w iuruish a complete manual of Am. | W2gon-load may be unloaded and deposited in the mow, Our I 
erican Pomology, and contains as far as can at present be | Where it is needed, within ten minutes; and if unusual exeri@ Canada 
ascertained the character and habits of all the important fruits of | P¢ ™de, to avoid a threatened storm, in half that time, the wor. Union, 
every district of the country. men being fresh and ready for re-loading. eign C0 

It has been prepared by Charles Downing, whose personal | _, Those manufactured by us are of improved construction, Wy This 
knowledge of most of the different varieties which are grown in | #180 Manufacture the Anti-Friction Blocks to accompany tt, Drills i 
various sections of our country, has peculiarly fitted him for giv- Forks. As these Blocks can not take fire, they are there Henee 
ing a reliable estimate of the value of the different varieties, as cheaper than the common low-priced blocks. GRAD 
weil as accurate descriptions. The errors of the former editions} Price of Hay Elevator, $3; Anti-Friction Blocks, $5 per set assertic 
have been corrected, and although nothing has been omitted, the Manufactured and for ea) he 
additions have been so great as to give it almost the character of | ~ we goer te Pan 
anew work. For instance, the last former addition contained, of D. LAND — 2 pp ye —y 
apples, about 170 kinds, the present, mee abag of pears, 230, the ‘ sl ’ elphia few 

resent, 560; and of other fruits, many kinds have been added. r 
. The descriptions, although concise, are remarkable for their BF om ped pin = Mi pee yn A Paros my of al 
systematic accuracy; but the feature which gives greatest value Garden and Greenhouse Surnished gratis to all a : canta “Th 
to the book, in addition to its comprehensiveness, is the classifica- July, 1858,—2t. “ g pp stractic 
tion by which the relative merits of all the fruits are so clearly in- - : Ba for intr 
dicated as to be seen at a glance. > terial 2 

Netices of the Preats U. &. TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY, third th 
Ps . ; - No. 12 Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y, 

* Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America occupies the — S Bs 
very first rank among the numerous treatises on American Po- T AVING purchased the entire stock of Tents and Flagsiv. 
moiogy.”—Genesee Furmer, merly owned by E. C. Williams, I am prepared to rent the OMe 

“This book is, therefore, in our opinion, the very best work on | $#me at reasonable rates, for Agricultural Fairs, Military Encamp Jous« 
Fruits that we have.”—American Agriculturist. ments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, &e., &e. get the 

“We hail the present work as the best American Fruit Book | ,, | Will also manufacture, on short notice, Tents, Flags, Awning, therefo 
extant.”—Ohio Cultivator. Bags, and everything pertaining to this branch of business, 

“ Altogether the vade mecum of this country—indispensable to} one Address _ JAMES FIELD, on 
the Fruit Crower, and invaluable to the Amateur.—//orticult'st. uly, 1958.—3t Box 701, Rochester, N. ¥, ee 

“No man who has a plot of 50 feet square should be without i 
= oe while to the owner of acres it is beyond all price.”— ALBANY TILE WORKS on 

ewhurgh Gazette, 4 ) 

“The remarks of the author on the subject of Peach Trees are | COPMET Clinton Avenue and Knox Sts., Albany, KI. opinio 
corroborated by our own experience. We believe the suggestions ILE SUBSCRIBERS, being the most extensive manufactoren others. 
made on this subject alone would be worth to many of our coun- of Draining Tile in the United States, bave on hand, in larg 
trymen ten times the value of the book itself"—W. Y. Zvangelist, | or small quantities, for Land Draining, Sole and Horse-shoe Tie, The fo 

“ A deliberate examination of the work enables us to say, with- | Warranted superior to any made in this country, hard burned,au 
out hesitation, that it is by far the greatest acquisition placed | OVer one foot in length. Orders solicited. Cartage ‘ 
within the reach of American Cultivators of Fruit that has ever C. & W. McCAMMON. Albany, XN. ¥, Th 
appeared.”—Oultivator. (Notice of first edition.) Dama & Co., Agents, Utica. i opport 

WILEY & HALSTEAD, 351 Broadway, N. Y. Jas. WALKER & Co., Agents, Schenectady. April—t ay 

(2 Copies will be mailed to any address, and prepaid, on the | - - ; a “Cour 


receipt of the price. Clubs and Societies will be supplied with NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND AGRICULTURISS, is satis 




















the work for Premiums, at a discount. JAUL BOSSANGE, Agent for LOUIS LEROY, of the Grass Harry 
eam ~ cenit IN Jaxrpvin, Angers, France, begs to announce that he is now large : 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. fully om = ——— all — for Fruit, Forest, and Om- 
; = . mental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c. : This 
ee’ offer for sale, the coming fall, a large and fine assortment Catalogues of the p rices current, embracing shipping anit . 
APPLE TREES, 3 and 4 years, stocky and healthy. surance charges, and all other needful information, ma be bad smalle 
PEAR « "” Standard and Dwarf, 2and 8 years, very fine. | (Statis) on application to PAUL eorg = we either 
“ “ Dwarf, 1 year, superb, aud very cheap in June, 185$.—4t. 20 Beekman street, New wheat 
large quantities. a we fertiliz 
CHERRY “ = St'd & Dw’f, 2 years, hardy sorts and strong. FOR SALE. | mixed 
PLUM « 2 years, on Plum stock. HE Short-Horned Durham Bull “Frank,” bred yA iy Its | 
PEACH “Land 2 years, handsome. Sheafe, Esq., New Hamburg, Dutchess county, N.Y. He wa last si 
APRICOTS, ORANGE QUINCE, GRAPES, &c., &e. three years old last April, is froma good milking stock, hs the fir 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACK- proved a good stock getter, and would be a seule animal to ety of 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, RHUBARB, &e. eross with native cows. As we have no further use for him, be great 
I1ORSE CHESTNUT, MOUNTAIN ASH, LINDENS, MA- | Will be sold at a bargain. For further particulars, apply tis o 
PLES. AMERICAN and EUROPEAN ASH, AMERICAN| July—2t  C. N. BEMENT, Springside, Po'keepsie, N. ¥. well a 
CHESTNUT, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. ae dispa 
Also, a fine stock of BALSAM FIR, NORWAY SPRUCE, A. LONGETT, imple 
AMERICAN ARBOR VITA, and a general assortment of other No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, from. 
Nursery articies. ‘ EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Sap chine 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, are invited to call. phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. whic! 
Orders promptly attended to. November 1, 1857.—ly. 
Descriptive and Wholesale Caipiogues Nac is ini m : 
. , Fe G. CWE "S. ENTS ANTED—To sell four new invention. , 
Geneva, Ontario county, N. Y., August 1, 1858,—2t 5,00 = sw made ‘over $25,000 on yy a ~ 
ee nse 4 = all’ other similar agencies. Send four stamps and ge : 
LEHIGH MOUNTAIN SPRINGS WATER CURE. particulars, gratis. 3 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass a 


LL diseases are cureable with Water, Air, and Diet, at this July, 1858.—3t 

a —— Sa scenery, pleasant drives, oad tame aon 
walks, and rowing connected with the Care. Address AGENTS WANTED.—For particulars, 

August, 1858,—It* A. SMITH, M. D., Bethlehem, Pa. 1,900 jy 3t* C. P. WHITTEN, Lowell, Mass ay 
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~~ §EYMOUR’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GRAIN DRILL. 


the simplest, best, and most durable Drill, 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 


qentep BY Pierront Seymour, East BLOoMFIELD. 
- N. Y.. Serremper, 1849, anp 1855. : 
ACH year more and more fully proves the great vaiue 
of drilling. We point with confidence to every neigh- 


fact. 
+4 of different kinds and of different merits, have 
been in use for many years, and we triumphantly point to 
the notorious fact that, wherever they have been intro- 
duced, there their value is so well established that the 
tice of drilling becomes almost if not entirely universal. 

Oor Drill has been in use many years, in several States and in 
Canada, and is now used in more than half the States in the 
Union, and dealers in agricultural implements send them to for- 
eign countries when the best Drill in America is ordered. 

This Drill embodies in itself all the valuable qualities of all the 
Drills in use, and it possesses several not found in any other. 
Hence we claim that it is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST 
GRAIN DRILL IN THE WORLD. In proof of this strong 
asertion, we give the following: 





Extract from the Report of the Hon. B. P. Jounson, Secretary of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, who was the Agent of the State of 
New York appointed to attend the Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations, held in London: 


“There were various Drill Machines, very perfect in their con- 
stroction and management, yet too complicated and expensive 
for introduction into this country. They do not possess any ma- 
rial advantages over our own Drills, which are afforded at one- 
third the price of the best English Drills.” 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Brewer, of Oneida county: 


“Mr. Sermour— Dear Sir:—TI inquired of the Hon. B. P. 
Jouxson, Secretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, where I could 
getthe best Grain Drill, and he directed me to you. You will 
therefore please send me one,” «ec. 





Extract from the Report of the Committee appointed by the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Westchester county, N. Y., to visit the 
State Fair, held in New York city, 1n 1854 :— 

“Of Grain Drills, there were several on exhibition; but, in the 
opinion of your Committee, Seymour’s was far superior to the 
others. HENRY KEELER, Chairman.” 





The following is from the pen of Sanrorp Howanp, Esq., Editor 
of the Boston Cultivator: 

“The writer, by serving on committees, and otherwise, has had 
opportunities of examining various kinds of Drills. One of the 
best is made by P. Srymovr, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, 
N.Y.” Mr. Henry Keever, of South Salem, N. Y., says, in the 
“Country Gentleman.” that he “ has used one on rough land, and 
is satisfied it will work well on any land that ‘a Geddes (or hinge) 
Harrow will. He further says: “I have turned out stones as 
large as two men could lift, without injuring the Drill in the least.” 


This Machine is capable of sowing all coarse grain and all fine 
sed commonly sown by farmers. from corn and peas down to the 
smallest seed, such as clover, timothy, and other grass seeds, 
either broadcast or in drills; and, while it is the best drill for 
Wheat, rye, oats, barley, é&c., it is just the thing to drill in fine dry 
fertilizers before putting in the seed, or these fertilizers may be 
mixed with the seed, and all deposited in the ground together. 

Its reputation has’ been in advance of all other Drills, for the 

six years, in the State of New York, and it has six times taken 
the first prize bestowed on Grain Drills, by the Agricultural Soci- 
ely of this State, including the highest prize and diploma at the 
trial of implements made by that Society, at Geneva, im 1852. 
tis one of the most simple in its construction and machinery, as 
Well as the most convenient and durable of all Driils, and, without 
disparaging others, it is believed to be better adapted to the vari- 
ous purposes for which such a machine is wanted, than any other 
implement known in America: and its value is greatly increased 
from the fact that it is converted into a Broadcast Sowing Ma- 
chine, merely by removing the drill teeth and connecting tubes, 
which can easily be done in five minutes. 


A recent improvement, which prevents the shrinking and 
swelling of the wood from affecting the correctness of its opera- 
tion, also adds much to its value. 

The machinery is remarkably simple, permanent, and easily 
kept in repair, and all the parts are 9 clearly presented to the 
view of the operator, that he can readily see if anything is pot 
correct, The grain falls from the seed-box to the tu (a space 
of several inches,) in fall view, so that in passing over a field he 
may be constantly assured that the seed is deposited as designed. 
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DOUBLE RANKED DRILL 

The teeth are all placed in one rank, unless ordered to be put 
in two ranks. It is believed by those who have made experi- 
ments and given the subject their carefal attention, that the evils 
caused by lumps, stones, ete., being thrown by the teeth in the 
hind rank into the furrows made by the teeth in the front rank, 
are, in most cases, far greater than the advantages gaimed. Still, 
on prairie land, and other similar land, where there are no lumps, 
but where weeds, grass, stubble, etc., are plowed in, and not 
turned under deep enough to clear the drill points, it may be an 
object to place the teeth in tworanks. These considerations have 
induced the inventor to constract Iris double-ranked Drill so that 
the teeth can all be placed in one rank at pleasure, thus obviating 
in this Drill the objection to all other two ranked Drills. The 
price of the Drill with teeth in two ranks is five dollars higher 
than those with teeth in but one rank. They are usually made 
with nine teeth eight inches apart, sowing just six feet wide. The 
wheels are high, and the draught se light fora team that those 
with only seven teeth are now seldom ordered, while there is an 
increasing demand for those with eleven teeth; and a still larger 
size, with thirteen teeth, is now being called for by prairie farm- 
ers, and those who have large and level farms. 

If required to sow plaster or any other fertilizer, a « Feeder” 
should be added, for these are very apt to be damp, and if slightly 
damp the “feeder” is useful. Although the Drill is capable of 
sowing grass seed broad-cast, yet, if required to sow grass seed 
while drilling any other seed or grain (or while sowing any other 
seed or grain broad-cast.) a light broad-cast “Seeder” is added, 
with which any seed, from wheat to the smallest seed, can be 
sown in front of the drill teeth, and is slightly covered by them. 
Clover and timothy mixed are as readily sown with this as either 


elone. 
DRILL WITH GUANO ATTACHMENT. 


This Drill, with Seymour's Guano Attachment, is another form 
of the same Drill. with a double box, and is expressly intended to 
meet the wants of those who wish to drill fine fertilizers into the 
ground with the grain, but prefer to keep such fertilizers in sepa- 
rate compartments till discharged from the box, when both seed 
and fertilizers will pass together through the same drill tubes into 
the ground. 


ONE HORSE DRILL, FOR DRILLING AMONG STAND- 
ING CORN. 


Still another form of this Drill is constructed for one horse, and 
is completely adapted to working between the rows of standing 
corn, yet it will work on any other land as well as among corn ; 
and though light enough for one horse, a light pole or tongue is 
readily attached, that two may be used if desired. It is made 
with six teeth eight inches apart, making it just right for working 
between the rows of corn four feet or four feet and three or four 
inches apart. Though this is thought to be the most desirable 
size, it may be made any other size, to order. (Corn three feet 
four inches to three feet eight inches apart, would require one 
with only five teeth.) It sows six rows of wheat (or any other 
grain or seed, not excepting deet or carrot seed.) eight inches 
apart. Or, if any wish to try the experiment, the conducting 
tubes may be removed, and the seed allowed to fall cast 
upon the ground in front of the drill teeth, and the teeth will 
effectually serve as a harrow or cultivator to cover the seed. It 
will sow within four inches of the standing corn. 

By examining the following list, the purchaser can determine 
which he will order :— 


Drill with 6 teeth, for drilling among corn,.................. $75 
BOSH WE. 9 BOGE. cc cccccccccccccscsccccecccese cccccccoces OO 
Drill with 9 teeth and “ Feeder,”............... ob bes secees 96 
Drill with 9 teeth and “ Grass Seeder,”............ soeeccces BD 
Drill with 9 teeth, * Grass Seeder,” and “ Feeder,”.......... lll 
Dutll Wethn 13 Cesc co cccescccs cvccccccccccccees occcece cove 100 
Drill with 11 teeth and “ Feeder,”...... eccccccccccocccesoes 106 
Drill with 11 teeth and “ Grass Seeder,”..........-...0-e0- - 115 
Drill with 11 teeth, “Grass Seeder,” and “ Feeder,”......... 121 


Drill with “Guano Attachment,” (9 teeth,)......... edaeseoe EP 
Drill with “Guano Attachment” and “Grass Seeder,” (9 teeth,) 125 
Printed directions for using accompany each Machine. Those 
who wish any other information, will please address 
C. H. SEYMOU 
Angust, 1858,—1t East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England, 
a 
~~ | NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’IA,) ROCHESTER, | CHICAGO, TORONTO, |LONDON, ENG, 
July 27th. duly 27th. July 27th. July 20th. July 26th. July 12th 
EE EL SETLIST TS $4.50 @ $6.00 | $200 @ $3.45 | $4509 @ $6.00 | $895 @aunw 
x oa a) 5 bb... -/810.50 @ $11.50 #1500 SE Bee ea vacastnieidennsasvountesguedion seeuuseceucaaticste. : = ™ 
rr eee 5.00 6.00 | 4.25 GE Lovevvecseeseenens 1050 15.0)" 
16.50 [1725 19.06 [1600 1800 |1500 = — jo....rrccccccceee pesions 
11} 113 13 Al 12 09 | 2 Sena 13 it 
20 10 16 10 18 10 16 123g 18 19 ‘98 
|g Paar .05 .06 bY Sapseicsccraenesetites 13 15 
7.00 | 4,25 6.50 | 4.00 5.25 | 2.50 5.00 | 8.80 4.20 | 4.40 
1.83 15 1.25 80 1.00 .60 68 85 1.00 | 120 614 
92 82 90 54 56 89 . ) ere 98 
Rye, .70 .78%| .60 70 48 50 52 53 48 60 84 
, 3 3S 46 40 2 38 40 80 83 £ £8 66 1.0 
Barley, do 55 MP lenwececes: 0secced, ae 4) 38 “a0 i) 
Clover Seed, do 4.20 _ 4.50 5.00 8.50 4.0 4.50 5.00 4.50 5.00 | 5.00 725 
Timothy Seed, do 2.00 gf Sere 1.75 2.25 | 1.95 1.87 | 1.50 cy RSS 
Piax Seed, ts) 2.00 1.60 1.6234} 1.00 ‘ F Y | ere 2.01 
Hay, per tom,....... 8.00 re 7.00 9.00 | 8.50 i a 8 eee 
en eee 27 27 45 20 1 epee? 21 24 26 8 
Wood, TE Re SR mene 4.50 5.50 | 4.00 6.50 | 4.00 See. 
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STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 
TE offer to the trade, the coming fall, a large lot of first class 
Stocks, comprising 
ANGERS QUINCE STOCKS, a prime nate of our own 
growing. and cheaper than they can be imported 
Prey ZZA A CHERRY STOCKS, one year old, strong. 
PLU M STOCKS, one year, very nice. 
APPLE STOCKS, ar” Pree is very nice, 
Early orders solicited ce list vent = a 
WELL & BRO'’S. 
Geneva, Ontario county, N. Y., ng ty 1858.—2t 








PpREMUM REMIUM STRAWBERRIES.— WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 
Flushing. N. Y.. will transmit their NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF STRAWBERRIES to applicants who in- 
close stamps. It comprises every estimable variety, and the 
prices average lower than they are elsewhere obtainable; and in 
no case will any kind be charged above thedowest rate named by 


FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Hanp-Boox or Frurr-Currurg; 
being a Guide to the Culture and Management of Fruit-Tree, 
with Condensed Descriptions of many of the Best and most Popa. 
lar Varieties in the United States. Illustrated with nearly a hu 
dred Engravings. By Tuomas Greac. 

Part First Contains: 
IntrRopucTORY REMARKS, TRANSPLANTING, 
PRELIMINARIES TO PLANTING, Arrer-CULTURE. 

Part SErconpn. 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 


ALMONDS, Apricots, APPLES, 
BLACKBERRIES, CnErnigs, CuRRANTS, 
GoosEBERRIES, GRAPES, NECTARINES, 
PEacuEs, PEars, Pius, 
QUINCES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES. 


Sent prepaid by first mail, in paper, for 30 cents; in muslin, # 
cents. Agents wanted. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
_ August, 1858.—2t 808 Broadway, New York. 





Bas BARK—Prepared by ‘ourselves for the use of Nursery- 
men in budding. Price 25 cents per Ib. 
H. E. HOOKER & CO. 
— 1858—2t | Commercial Nurseries, ements N. ¥.9 
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